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FREE CAREER-BOOK— CHOOSE NOW 

F you earn less than £\5 z week and 


want quick promotion or a new job, 
you must read one of these helpful books. 
They give full details of our Appoint- 
ments and Advisory Departments, the 
widest range of Modern Home Study 
Courses for worthwhile careers (see list) 
and describe many opportunities you 
are now missing. 

NO OBLIGATION 

Tell us what Interests you and post the 
Coupon today. We will then send you 
your Careers Book FREE and entirely 
without obligation. 


Accountancy 
Advertisine 
A«ro. Ene. 

Agriculturo 
Architecture 
Article Writing 
Asst. Preventive 
Officer 
Astt. Traffic 
Superintendent 
Auditing 
Auto. Eng* 

Banking 

Boiler lnspec*n« 

Book-keeping 
Building 

(all branches) 

Business 

Management 
Carpentry & 

Joinery 
Cartooning 
Chemical Eng* 

Civil Eng. 

Civil Service 
Clerk of Works 
Commerce 
Commercial Art 
Company Secty. 

Cost Accoun^'cy* 

Customs Officer 
Die A PressTools 
Diesel Eng. 

Draughtsm'ship. 

(ail branches) 

Economics 
Electrical Eng* 

Electronics 
Export 

Fashion Drawing Police Careers 
Fiction Writing P. O* 


General 

Education 

Geology 

German 

Handicraft 

Teaching 
Heating and 

Ventilating 
H. F. Eng. 
Hydraulics 
lllum'ing. Eng. 
Indust. Admin. 
Indust. Chem. 
Jig & Tool Desn. 
Journalism 
Lam'd. Woods 
Local Govt. 
Mains Eng. 
Maint'ance Eng. 
Marine Eng. 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Eng. 

(all branches) 
Mec hanics 
Metallurgy 
Mining Eng. 

M unicipal Eng. 
Naval Architect 
Office M'ment. 
P.M.G. Licences 
Painting and 

Decorating 
Pattern Making 
Personnel 

Management 
Planning Eng. 
Plastics 
Play Writing 
Plumbing 


ForemansKtp 
Forestry 
Foundry Work 
French 

A.M.I.Meeh.E. 
A.M.t.C.E. 


Pre'ss Tool W’k. 
Power House 

Design 
Petroleum Tech. 
B.Sc. (Eng.) 

B.Sc. fEcon.) 


Prison Service 
Private Sec’ty. 
production Eng 
Psychology 
Surveying 
Radar 
Radio Eng. 
Radio Writing 
Radio Operator 
Railway Police 
Refrigeration 
Reinforced 

Concrete 
Reporting 
Retail Shop 

Management 
Sales Engineer 
Sales Man’ment 
Salesmanship 
Sanitary Eng. 
Secretaryship 
Service Stn. A 
Garage M’ment 
Sh. Metal W'k. 
Shipbuilding 
Story Writing 
Shorthand 
Sound Film Eng. 
Structural Eng. 
Surveying 
T elecomms. 
Television Eng. 
Textile Tech. 
Timber Trade 
Time A Motion 
Tracing 

Varsity Exams. 
Vehicle Repairs 
Welding 
V/elfare 
Window 

Dressing 
Women Police 
Works 

Management 
A.C.I.S. 
A.A.C.C.A. 


CITY A GUILDS, A.C.A.* Gen. Cert, of Education 


To: The School of Careers, ^ 
A. a a I 286, Avon House, ■ 
Please send 356, Oxford St., London, W.l 

me a FREE Book. Write if you prefer not to cut eoupon. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


SUBJECT 



M STORIES . 


BUPIBE OF WOMEN [Nev.l— 30,000) . Ay 3ehn FMchtr 

llluitraftd by L«o Ramon Summon and Ed Yaligurily 

Wban fha ampira of Myrml-AHa boat back all attaeki, thara wai anly ana waapoa 
that might overthrow that world af woman — a tmooth-talking, hard-loving iRaat 

eOMB TO VENUS — AND DIE! (NovalaHa— 14,000) by F. Willard ©ray, 

lllustratad by Lawranca 

All tha girl wanted was to hira Grog to fly Into tha Yenustan fungla and faiauV 
har tathar. But tor soma stranga raason a lot at paopla wanted him Ian tliaral 

IfONKEY IN THE ICE BOX(Short-».000) by Gerald Yanca 

Uluitratad by Tom Baacham 

With a chorus eutia, a guy with a gun and a shipload af ptrafal ra'a^ ^ 
ftam, Joa and Scorp lost all hope — until thay touna a nice frosan Herat waaitaa 


front cover painting by Lawranca, luggasfad'by 


a scene from tha story "{mpira of Women" 


fDITORtAI, AhO kXECUTIVi oPfICH, IN MAOItBN AVI., 
NEW 17 N Y * 
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7 M 119 K. WabaiA XT*., CU^fO h IlllBpU. feurM y tocoxuy 
July W, mr. ftt Um QHlfirCWeuo. JlT, todu th< 
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rrlfU issl H ^-^sia ftasufi AU stiUa stssnsd. 
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UUK WAbt rAUKEI^ j 4n 


CONQUER THE CRAVING BAStLV 
gOtCHiy WITH THE " 

AID OF 


APAL 


One of the first effects of conquering the smoking 
habit is that you realise you have more money in 
your pocket to spend on more vital things. Next, you notice a marked improve- 
ment in your health. The remedy for the tobacco habit is in your hands. With 
the aid of *' APAL ” — ^the imitation cigarette which you never light — you can 
stop smoking immediately, because Inside the “ APAL ” is a crystallised com- 
pound. When you draw on it you get a pleasant, cool taste on your palate that 
satisfies the desire and eliminates the craving for a smoke. 


READ WHAT USERS Or APAL SAY 


Dear Sirt, 

My reaction h, that since I had my APAL two 
months ago, I have not had one cigarette, and I 
am now free of the smoking habit, I never think 
about them now. 

F. H., Mansfield, Notts. 

Dear Sirs, 

This is my third week without a cigarette, 
thanks to APAL I definitety feel that the battle 
has been won. I was en exceptionafty heavy 
smoker, and was very doubtful if you could cure 
me. / suffer extremely with stemadi trouble, but 
since giving up smoking my heaitb with regards 
to this complaint has improved enormously. 

Mrs. A. D. R., Stanmore, Middx, 

Dear Sirs, 

About five or six weeks ago I wrote to you asking 
for on APAL which I received almost immediately 
afterwards. It is an amazing cure because it 
makes one hate the taste and smell of a cigarette. 
I had a cigarette a week after I had been using it 
a week, but threw It away after two draws as the 
taste was repulsive to me. 

O. Ai. £., lytham, Lancs. 


Dear Sirs, 

I promised I would let you know how my son Is 
progressing with the APAL. It is now five months 
since he received it. and he has not smoked since. 
He can be among lots of pals who are smoking and 
it has no effect whatsoever upon him. 

S. H., Aberdare. 

Dear Sirs, 

I thank you very much Indeed for your wonderful 
cure of smoking. APAL did in one week what I 
have tried to do for years. 

D. G. D.. Ebbw Vale, Mon. 

Dear Sir, 

I had my APAL three weeks ago, and since then 
I have not wanted to smoke. My friend saw mine 
and now wants me to write and get one for him. 

S. K., West Kingsdown, Kent. 

Dear Sir, 

I am very pleased with the APAL. I am down 
from 20 cigarettes to one per day. 1 did not believe 
in it at first, it was my husband who insisted I send 
for one, and I am very glad I did. It is really 
marvellous. 

Mrs. E. G. H., New Cross, S.E, 14. 


Send a stamped and addressed envelope for full particulars, free advice, and proof; 

HEALTH CULTURE ASSOCIATSOH 

(Room 133), 245. HIGH HCLBORN, LONDON, W.Cl 




H ave you got that thirty-five cents 
safely tucked away? You know, the 
one you put aside last month when we told 
you that March is the month the first 
issue of FANTASTIC goes on sale. We 
don’t mean Fantastic Adventures; that’ll he 
out too, of course (and you won’t want to 
miss it — not when there’s a novel in it by 
Lee Francis, his first in over two years!). 

W HAT we do mean is that we’ve just 
finished reading over the proof pages 
of the new FANTASTIC — and what we at 
first had thought were good stories turn 
out to be more than good — they’re terrific! 
How could they be anything else with such 
authors behind them as H. L. Gold, Ray 
Bradburj', Isaac Asimov, Walter Miller, 
Raymond Chandler — and on and on? 

A S FOR the covers. . .words fail us. 

Front and back, they’ve won long 
whistles of amazement from even so jaded 
an audience as the boys who printed them 
‘—boys who’ve seen so many striking covers 
in their day that almost nothing can raise 
their eyebrows! (By the way, did we tell 
you that there’s not a line of advertising 
in the magazine?) 

T his is the magazine in the science and 
fantasy field which your editor wanted 
to bring out ever since he returned to the 
editing business over twp years ago. -Last 
year we thought the time had come; but 
one thing and another got in the way and 
forced its postponement. Now it’s here — 
and we’re glad we waited, since the kind 
of stories being written then can’t compare 
in quality to those available now. 

N OW let’s talk about something else. A 
few issues back (the February Amaz- 
ing Stories to be exact), we used this 
column to say that life on other planets 
was just about impossible. Come to think 
of it, we didn’t say “just about’’ — ^we said 
it ivas impossible! To justify our conclu- 
sion, we quoted scientists and astronomers 
— and ended up by saying it really didn’t 
make a lot of difference, since the story is 
the thing in science fiction — not how 
plausible, but how entertaining. That’s 
what we said. 


A nd that’s when the roof fell in! In all 
our years (ten) of editing magazines, 
we’ve never seen anything like the ava- 
lanche of mail that poured down on us. Not 
letters saying “You’re so right, Mr. B.’’ 
(although there was a small percentage 
of those). No sir; these were letters that 
started out something like “Dear sir, you 
cur!’’ and went on from there. The more 
gentle ones didn’t say we had no business 
being an editor of science-fiction maga- 
zines; but they did say we had a great 
future as a whiffle-tree salesman. As for 
the not-so-gentle readers: we won’t use the 
letters they wrote. The Post Office De- 
partment would never forgive us! 

N obody cancelled his subscription; no- 
body said he’d never buy another issue 
of the magazine. Nor were all the letters — 
or even most of them — from the so-called 
professional “fan”. There were scorched 
trails of ink from school teachers, taxi 
drivers, college students, bank tellers, sol- 
diers, and dentists. Nobody exactly wanted 
the editor’s head, but more than a couple 
cast a fond eye at the point of his chinl 


W HEN the flood stopped long enough 
for us to do a bit of research on it, we 
learned something: had we used the phrase 
“life as we know it’’, we could have avoid- 
ed most of the thunder and lightning. To 
this we have no defense. It seems ridiculous 
to us that we didn’t say it. For certainly 
there can be life as we do not know it on 
any or all the planets in every solar sys- 
tem. Certainly it would be a shameful 
waste of material if in all the infinite 
reaches of the Universe, Earth alone v/ere 
the only bit of gravel that supported any 
kind of life. And, since in infinity all 
things must be duplicated, we’ll agree that 
even life as toe know it quite probably ex- 
ists elsewhere in the cosmos. But not within 
any distance mankind is likely to reach 
before our sun grows cold and Earth itself 
is a frozen, lifeless waste. 

A nyway, we got toldl And we promise 
we won’t make any more wild state- 
ments — not for a while anyway. . . . — HB 
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^ tur« Oub shows 

^ how every man, A S 

stout or scraggy, # 

a can have a fine-looking, 
fe» 5 ^mu*cular body. For 1/4 ONLY 

we offer you RVE ACTUAL COURSES 
rereiling the secrets of Body 
Sculpture. These easy, thrilling 
** V. methods show you; 

i.MowTOHouLSMicirrrMws. i.asKn 
A beb>. nuaov chest, s. bwlo a bsoad, 

IRAWNT MCK. 4. DEVELOP A CHIP Of 
STEEL. 5. BUiU) LEGS LIKE PILUBS OP 
* These tliriUiiw Course* will 
budd YOU a Big, HtuEy Body easily* 
surely, prirateiy in your own home. 
il Y j S t i S riomnifed fav OrorM P. TmTErtt. 


Omrpifed by George F. Jowctu 
** Qi/mplon of Ch^pions,** and 
i President of the Booy Sculpture 

I Club. The Body Sculpture 

I system also rcr^s favourite 

I American methods of 

i achieving fast, spectacular 

I results. Shows how to 

i ^ build esara inches — pounds 

• of massive flesh, bulky muscles. The Body 
' Sculpture training dc^- — 
niteiy develops a 48 
IKCH OiEST, It INCH / 

D1CB»S ~ all in pounds / UlQu^^ aO 
of new, solki muscle. / ^ 


If yw 9tnd HOW yaw will rt~ 
c#tc# a Flk££ B eeit with pieptres 
and stertMS of faxwm atJUotot, 
PLVS~Tss9 FRtt Art Ptat^t 
sti tMt Badv Muscles^ 
PLUS -drtmit of ftttt MEM- 
BEKSHfP ef xh* Body Seuf^nirt j 
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to. und mow ! / 


HimRTt HURRYt 
Get your RVf Test Courses 
to ooe handy volume, PLUS your FREE Gifts I SmmI 
2/40W.Ytoiheaubyoo*nb« 
r-—^ ifc^, proud of, dedicated to Build- 

I il.#3 


mg Mighty Manhood. V7rite 
now or aet^ Coup<»i at once 
to The Sody Sculptore Club, 
3V^ The Manor House, j 
Worcester Park, Surrey. | 


**KiirY 


Oeor Ceerge, I eneloM i/6 P.O. (crossed and made 
peyahto to the Body S^ipeure Oub) for my FIVE 
Tmc Courses, FRB Book. FREE Charts and details 
^ aseay ochw Q«b oBers ead privileges. 


MAMS.. 


S3/2, The Meoer Hoese, Werceetor Park, Syirey | 
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A shadow moved behind 


a pillar, and Cap's flash sent a 

s 


quid beam of light toward it 
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Sj^ ^hn 3'lsichsJi 


Nowhere Sn el! space was there a ss&est 

who could battle against Cap Alain. 

1/Vomen, however/ use diSlesent armsi 

T he T}Vli?S?£.4i? was loafing 
along under a half G accelera- 
tion somewhere between Dene- 
bola and Konap-.r, when the news 
tape started clicking ftut the story of 
the space battle tliat had served as a 
‘‘declaration” of w'ar between Kona- 
par and Phira. The captain’s hands 
reached for the controls, rang the 
acceleration alarm, and changed 
course. He upped the speed to a good 
ten G’s. 

Nobody takes that kind of ac- 
celeration if they can avoid it unless, 
like the Cap, they were raised on a 
two-G planet. Or unless there was a 
terrific reason which made it impera- 
tive, such as the reason in the Cap’s 
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mind as his eyes glittered in retro- 
spection over the war news and what 
it implied. 

The Warspear had to pass Phira 
within a half-hour’s distance. But the 
Cap swung closer to the gigantic 
gray-green globe now, turning on the 
vari-wave detectors to pick up any 
vibration that might be disturbing 
the ether around Phira. There w’as a 
scramble of sound, but it was all in 
code and nothing he could make 
sense of, though he tried. 

A few moments after the war news 
had come through on the tape, the 
radar screen picked up a ship, dead 
ahead, making for the atmosphere of 
Phira under full rocket blast. The 
Cap signaled her for identification. 
That he had no business asking made 
no difference to him. .Apparently that 
fact was known by the strange ship, 
for she refused to answer. The Cap 
leaned to his intercom. 

“Mister DuChaile, put a torpedo 
across her bow’S,” he said calmly. 

Chan DuChaile was the first mate 
of the Warspear, and he deserved his 
post. Under his direction the torpedo 
crew put a guided missile across the 
stranger’s bow so close the Cap 
couldn’t see space between the fiery 
wake and the hull. The stranger’s 
captain couldn’t see it either, ap- 
parently, for he flashed a surrender 
signal immediately; not too surpris- 
ingly, because the Warspear could 
scare almost anything in space into a 
collapse. Especially merchant-men, 
which this ship was, and which the 
Warspear was built for. In plain 
words, the Warspear was a pirate. 

When the prize crew boarded the 
captive, they found to their delight 
that they had indeed captured a prize. 
She was loaded to the bulkheads with 
explosives, and a hundred tons of fis- 
sion-grenades, designed to be thrown 
by repulse rays in hand weapons. 


These latter were outlawed wherever 
tlie Terran empire held sway. It was 
a terrible weapon to place in a com- 
mon soldier’s hands, and the Cap 
looked thoughtful when the prize 
crew reported tire cargo to him. If the 
Phirans had much of that type of 
weapon, they must mean business, 
outlawed business they didn’t intend 
to allow any Terran to rule, or 
any code of decency to forestall. 
Alid, on Phira, was proving herself 
to be the barbarian nation she w’as! 

For an instant the Cap chuckled. 
If he’d touched the other ship with 
just one ray, that cargo would have 
sent bofh ships to glory. 

But he stopped chuckling when he 
learned of the forty-odd slave girls 
bound for the Temple of the Ma- 
triarchs in .Alid. They had been brand- 
ed already with the blue heiroglyph 
of Myrmi-.Atla, which meant a strict- 
ly manless future for them, were they 
delivered to the infamous temple. 

The Cap went over to the prize 
and looked at them. They were just 
kids, only beginning to blossom into 
maidenhood. Obviously the crew 
wanted to take them aboard, but the 
Cap knew better than that. He or- 
dered them sent to the hideaway on 
the Black Moon. 

But for the first time in his ca- 
reer, one of his orders was obeyed 
with questioning glances and a few 
mumbles of “it ain’t fair” ... for the 
Cap bent too long a glance on a 
sprightly little being he called “Elvir” 
because she was so small and quick. 
.An “elvir” is a baby eel. She was a 
pert little blonde, not at all like an 
eel except for her smooth and quick 
movements, but the name seemed to 
fit all the same. Perhaps it was the 
way she accepted it, and the way 
she wriggled into the Cap’s heart. 
Anyway, Elvir came aboard the 
Warspear, and jealou.sy shone out of 
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the eyes of many of her crew. But it 
was a good kind of jealousy, for El- 
vir was only ten. 

E PRIZE crew boarded the 
freighter and headed her for the 
hideaway on the rock named the 
Black Moon ... the Cap could always 
get quick cash out of a cargo of ex- 
plosives. Then the Warspcar resumed 
course for Konapar. 

Before long, Elvir’s pert beauty 
and high sense of humor had en- 
deared her to everyone. She was full 
of questions, and she carried a potent 
load of sunbeams in her laugh and in 
her child’s way of playing. The crew 
got a boost out of her, and .she was 
too young to have to worry about 
any fights starting over her... or so 
the captain thought. Pirates his men 
might be, but there’s a soft spot in 
the core of every real man, and the 
hardy fighters aboard the Warspcar 
were no exception. 

Elvir had never been to space be- 
fore she had been placed aboard the 
■freighter, and she was determined to 
learn all about it, which was funny 
because it was so impossible. 

“Where are we. Captain Alain?” 
she’d ask, and he’d take her on his 
knee and trace out their course 
through the stars on the chart with 
one broad, scarred finger, and tell 
her a whopping big lie about the peo- 
ple of each planet along the course. 
She’d swallow it all and come back 
for more. 

“What is the Empire of Terra? 
IVho are the pirates you have to 
fight for Terra?” The Cap had re- 
versed the truth and told her the 
Warspcar was engaged in exterminat- 
ing pirates. He’d patiently explain 
how huge the Terran empire was, 
taking in a good portion of the gal- 
ax)-, and how numberless the inde- 
Dendent worlds where pirates could 


hang out masquerading as honest 
merchant ships. Little Elvir drank it 
all in, her eyes sparkling as she ab- 
sorbed the star charts he handed her, 
and you’d swear she understood it all 
as well as he before a week was out. 

“Will I meet some pirates?” she’d 
ask . . . and the Cap would look at 
Chan DuChaile and wink. 

“I hope not,” he’d say. “Pirates 
are terrible bad nen!” 

‘^’hat do pirates look like?” she’d 
ask, and he’d have them with long 
whiskers and blasters as big as beer 
kegs and bandy-legged and cross- 
eyed. 

Chan and the other officers w’ould 
laugh, but the fact was they them- 
selves were about as war-scarred a 
bunch of mercenaries as ever looted a 
city or sacked a ship; and just about 
as deadly as any story-time pirate 
could hope to be. 

But Captain Gan Alain had con- 
tacts, a reputation for straight deal- 
ing, and had turned in plenty of hon- 
est jobs convoying trading ships that 
had had sense enough to hire him. 
The rims of the Terran Empire were 
rough and tough, and most every- 
thing went. But most of the men on 
the Warspcar knew the value of a 
good record on the official books, and 
especially did Gan Alain know this. 
He’d done convoying long enough for 
the traders to know he never double- 
crossed an employer who* paid his 
price. 

There were others in the business, 
how'ever, like Tiger Phelan, whose 
record included a half-dozen convoys 
that never reached port, and a dozen 
lame e-xcuses by the Tiger as to where 
other cargoes had disappeared to — 
from his own holds. Men like the Ti- 
ger forced action against themselves 
by messing up the record. Out of a 
hundred trips, it was natural to lose 
one or two convoys. But it w'ould be 
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a very dumb and blind trader who 
hired the Tiger to take him across 
the void from Dires to Delphon. 

On the record, the Cap’s nose was 
clean. He could cradle at almost any 
civilized port without a murmur from 
officialdom. So far, that is. . . 

CLMR was either well-developed 
for her age, or had adult in- 
stincts, for she fell for the captain. 
There was some excuse, for he ivas 
the kind most women make fools of 
themselves over. Full of vitality, rud- 
dy-cheeked, curly-haired, he was taller 
and broader than most men of Earth 
stock. He’d been raised on a heavy 
planet, though he never talked much 
about exactly where it had been, and 
what kind of a home he’d had. On 
the Warspear everyone had secrets 
and sore spots — that’s why they were 
there. 

Captain Alain he was called, for- 
mally. In space some v/ere allowed to 
call him “Cap”, and a few called him 
Gan, off duty. He was a mild enough 
man, ordinarily; but so powerful that 
the mildness was deceptive. He didn’t 
have to shout or bluster or throw his 
weight around to get obedience. His 
men had seen him break a man’s back 
by hitting him in the belly in a fight, 
and they didn’t give him any argu- 
ments. Big he was, with his mane of 
red-gold hair and beard making him 
look even bigger. Nobody pushed the 
Cap around. He could let out a bel- 
low that made the plates in the hull 
rattle, but he seldom did. It v/asn’t 
necessary. IMen leaped to obey his 
quietest w'hisper. 

He was no ladies’ man, but when 
there were ladies present, they did 
their best to make one out of him. 
Now little Elvir was on the same 
course, but somehow with her it was 
comical, she was so small. In spite 
of his attitude toward fem.ales, the 


Cap made a fuss over her; and so did 
all the rest, but without the reaction 
she gave the Cap. 

TT \V.\S mid-course between Phira 
and Konapar that the radar 
beams began to have grasshoppers. 
The telescope finally gave the an- 
swer: they were heading smack into a 
whopping big fleet, as DuChaile put 
it. 

The Cap began to decelerate, then 
turned the controls over to Chan, 
hlost of the crew guessed what was 
ahead, but if they’d suspected their 
captain was planning on plunging 
right into the middle of the Konapar 
war fleet, they’d have worried a lot 
more than they did. 

Soon the fleet became visible, 
strung out in a series of V’s too nu- 
merous to count. There were hun- 
dreds of them and, as they neared, 
the televisor began to bellow out 
questions at the Warspear. When the 
crew heard their captain’s answer, 
they suddenly had reason to worry, 
and most of the officers felt sure this 
was IT— the lugubrious finish of the 
Warspear's career. But every man 
stood to his post, silent and grimly 
ready. 

“Tell your Conuuander this ship is 
the V/arspear, heavy-cruiser class, 
with five-score seasoned fighting men, 
reporting for action against the Phiran 
tyranny.” 

Chan DuChaile, listening, had never 
heard the government of the Matri- 
archs called a tyranny before, and he 
didn’t like the idea of fighting against 
women; but he knew Gan .Main well 
enough to realize there svere wits at 
work, so he listened Vvithout too much 
amaze. 

After a few seconds, the receiving 
screen came to life. Mentally, Chan 
analyzed the scene in his own pe- 
culiar way: A big, black -bearded mo- 
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gul in a monkey-suit trimmed with 
gold braid, garnished with medals, 
draped with golden spaghetti and 
epaulettes. Chan recognized him, after 
a snort of disdain, as the Regent of 
Konapar. He’d seen his picture in a 
dozen bars in ports across the Hires 
sun-cluster. 

Yet, after a good look at him, Chan 
wouldn’t have given more than two 
brass buttons for the young prince’s 
chances of ever taking over the rule 
of Konapar from this fellow. He was 
neither bad looking nor particularly 
villainish in appearance; it was just 
that he was a man who got what he 
wanted, and who wanted everything. 
Too ambitious, Chan classified him. 

He was big-necked, big-chested, 
black-haired, a very handsome man. 
His cheeks were a little too full and 
flushed with good living. His eyes, 
the deep sloe-black of most Konopa- 
rians, were just a little sleepy-lidded, 
with a gleam of temper veiled behind. 
His complexion was clear and his 
voice was hearty and pleasant. He 
was a man’s man who knew how to 
be liked by those under him. Chan 
liked him, and Chan wouldn’t have 
trusted him as far as he could throw 
the Warspear off the surface of Ju- 
piter. 

Captain Alain, also observing the 
lusty ambition in the man, saw that 
he was the kind who never grabs with 
one hand, but uses both. 

“What are your arms. Captain?” 
the Konoparian ruler was saying, and 
those sleepy eyes were registering 
caution at sight of a man as power- 
ful and as obviously experienced in 
space war as the Cap. 

Gan Alain grinned, a kind of re- 
spectful, now-you’re-joking grin, and 
said: “Ah-ahh! We mercenaries have 
our little secrets. We have to be a 
wee bit ahead of the average military 
armament to stay alive, you know. I’ll 


guarantee to best any ship my ton- 
nage, and most of them twice that, 
if necessary.” 

Chan DuChaile snickered at the 
Cap’s effrontery, here in the midst of 
a war-fleet of total strangers, and re- 
fraining from telling his armament 
or its range. 

The Regent colored the slightest 
bit, but his face didn’t move a muscle. 
“Now, by Satan, Captain, how can I 
direct your ship in battle if I don’t 
know your range?” 

“It won’t be necessary to direct my 
ship in battle. Your Highness,” an- 
swered the captain. “Employers in- 
variably put mercenaries in the fore 
of every battle, since they do not have 
to pay dead men. My duties will con- 
sist only of guarding your person and 
your ship from surprise attack, let 
us say, by ambitious parties unknown 
who would stand to benefit by your 
demise. Agreed?” 

JpOR A LONG minute the Cap’s 
eyes held the Regent’s, eye to eye 
in a subtle exchange, a kind of mea- 
suring of each other. The Regent, 
whose name was Gunnar Tor Bran- 
thak, pulled his beard thoughtfully, 
and his color w'ent back to its normal 
ruddy hue; 

“I do not expect any attacks by un- 
named parties, but I fully understand 
your meaning. Those are j'our terms, 
and I accept them. Your pay will be 
regular battle pay equal to that re- 
ceived by my native supporters of 
equal rank. Naturally you will re- 
ceive a share in the loot, which 
should amount to a fortune. But, you 
are aware I am not contracting to 
protect you against any resentment 
your lack of enterprise under fire 
might arouse?” 

It was Captain Alain’s turn to 
flush with repressed anger, and his 
big fist came up in a gesture that 
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said more than any words. Just the 
same, he supplied the words to go 
with the fist. “If any man finds cause 
to reproach the Warspear for coward- 
ly actions during battle, I will claim 
no share of any prize won by the 
forces of Konapar. The name of Cap- 
tain Gan Alain should be warranty 
enough of the value of this ship to 
your project!” 

“Agreed then ! ” the Regent snapped. 
“The Warspear will fight under my 
personal direction, and take orders 
from no other officers whatever.” 
The ’visor went blank and Gan Alain 
turned and gave Chan a wink. 

Chan grinned inwardly. What had 
happened was an example of the cool 
wits of his commander. The Warspear 
had jetted into an imperial warfleet 
staffed with jealous nobles and of- 
ficers of royal blood, and contracted 
to guard the Regent from treachery 
from any one of them. Chan would 
have bet that there were a dozen sub- 
jwtentates who were at this moment 
boiling violently around the collar 
and unable to do anything about it 
but sizzle. Who but the Cap would 
realize and take advantage of the fact 
that every ruler has his enemies, and 
that they woidd be looking for an op- 
portunity such as might occur in bat- 
tle to blast the Regent’s ship by “mis- 
take”. 

Gan Alain had learned by sad ex- 
perience that a mercenary takes an 
unequal chance in battle beside allies, 
many of whom are relatives. They 
will send a hireling to his doom every 
time in preference to a brother or a 
cousin or a rich neighbor. The Tor’s 
deal gave him a ship which could 
have no ulterior motive, as the War- 
spear’s crew stood to gain nothing un- 
less the Tor remained alive. 


A 


LL THIS time little Elvir sat si- 
lently in the control cabin, 


perched on top of the file cabinet, 
her knees holding the chart book 
where the course to Konapar was 
scrawled out in red ink. She closed 
the big folder of charts and pushed it 
into the cabinet betw-een her knees 
without getting down. Her eyes were 
half-shut, thoughtful, and the mate 
figured she was thinking about the 
women who ruled Phila and what was 
going to happen shortly to them. He 
chucked her under her pretty, round 
chin and asked: “Are you worried 
about the Amazons, chicken? We 
won’t hurt them, if they behave them- 
selves.” 

She shook her head, gave him a 
peculiar smile. Then she qualified the 
gesture with a confidential whisper 
the Cap couldn’t hear. “I’m really 
thinking about the women, but it’s 
because I’m worrying about what wall 
become of Captain Alain when he gets 
mixed up with a city full of nothing 
but old women.” 

To Elvir, any woman over eighteen 
was old. 

The inference behind her words 
tickled Chan so that he laughed. She 
grinned too, her eyes sparkling up at 
him, woman-wise in a child's face. It 
hit him suddenly. “Don’t W’orry about 
the Cap where .women are concerned. 
He can take ’em or leave ’em alone.” 
He eyed her with wonder in his gaze. 
The scamp vas actually jealous, and 
not with any childish jealousy, either. 

She shook her curls again. “You 
don’t know about the Priestesses. I 
do! I was to be a slave in the Tem- 
ple of ilyrmi-.Atla, the glorious All- 
iMother. The other slaves talked 
about them all the time. They’re not 
ordinary v.'omen; they’re sorceresses.” 

The mate pooh-poohed the idea. 
“There’s no such thing as sorcery, 
child. Not on Phira, anyway.” 

“You’ll see,” she predicted dircTy, 
knowingly with the all-wisdom of a 
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child. “They’ll wind the captain 
around their fingers. And I don’t 
want to see it. I like him too much 
to see him made a fool of. If I was 
older, I’d do something about it.” 

Chan wanted to say bluntly; 
“What?” but sight of her serious face 
made him think better of it. Instead 
he said: “Tell you what, Elvir; you 
and I can look ahead a little. W’^e can 
plan to outfigure them. If some of 
the Matriarchs get under his skin, 
we’ll fix them, eh?” 

She put her child’s hand in the 
mate’s horny paw and shook. “It’s a 
deaf, Chan.” 

'^HE PHIR.^NS must have had 
plenty of warning of the attack- 
ing fleet, for their armada was sighted 
some four hours out of their solar 
system. Their ships were old, a style 
obsolete for half a century, which is 
a long time in the growth of galactic 
science. However, they had obviously 
been recently refitted and newly en- 
gined, for those blunt, clumsy power- 
hogs were fairly splitting the ether 
when Konoparian telescopes iden- 
tified them. 

They split their forces right and 
left, which could be taken either for 
feminine thinking or stupidity, for no 
man would have divided his power 
that way. Tor Branthak took imme- 
diate advantage of tlie weakness and 
blasted his forces into tlie opening be- 
tween and poured fission bombs and 
detonator rays right and left into the 
Phiran fleet. It looked to Chan as if 
the battle were ended before it had 
begun. The women had lost. 

Gan Alain kept the Warspear right 
on the Regent’s tail where he could 
see what w^as going on and be ready 
to repel attack as per agreement. 

Then the Phirans, old and de- 
lapidated as their fleet seemed, sprang 
a surprise. They had opened in the 
center just wide enough to get out of 


the way of a huge dark shape coming 
up from their rear. They had kept a 
screen of ships between it and the 
Konaparians or it would have been 
seen before. Now it was too late. 
Chan recognized her after a minute 
and sang out a warning. 

“That’s a Mixar ship. Cap! She 
carries potent stuff!” 

Chan knew Mixar was on the outer 
rim of the Dires cluster, and that this 
ship must have been a year making 
the trip to Phira; thus her presence 
here must be due solely to chance. But 
that chance looked like disaster to the 
Konaparians. This thing was a super- 
dreadnaught in size, and no one really 
knew what a Jlixar ship packed in 
armament. The cult of Myrmi-.\tla 
had originally come from the planets 
of the Regulus group, where the Mix- 
ar Amazons had kept out all intruders 
since the earliest days of space travel. 
When he said she was potent, Chan 
had understated the case. Tor Bran- 
thak’s heart must have bounced in 
his boots when he saw her. 

The big ship opened fire at once. 
A ray came out of her nose turret 
tliat must have been three feet wide 
at the orifice, and it broadened its 
bath. It struck the nearest of its en- 
emies, a Konapar cruiser, then lanced 
swiftly right and left while Konaparian 
ships zoomed frantically right and left 
and up and down — any way to leave 
the vicinity of that dread, dark 
shape. The ships the ray had touched 
seemed unaffected as they drove 
straight on in their courses, through 
the Phiran fleet; but the fact they 
did not fire a shot revealed the truth 
— they were manned by dead men. 

Chan took a look at the visiscreen 
to see what the fleet was doing as a 
whole. The Wa-rspear and the Re- 
gent’s big master-class cruiser were 
almost the only force now left in 
range of the hlixar threat, the rest 
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of the valiant Konaparians rapidly 
vanishing to the rear. Space torpedoes 
were blossoming into fire against the 
hlLxar hull, but the men who had fired 
them had left the scene. 

The torpedoes didn’t seem to ef- 
fect her armor. She boomed on inex- 
orably nearer the Regent’s ship, and 
it struck Gan Alain that the Regent 
was only waiting to see what his new 
employee could do about it — which 
was silly, as the hlixar was at least 
ten times the Warspear's size. Ac- 
tually, the Regent was probably 
stunned with surprise, and had un- 
consciously looked to his newest ally 
for a possible salvation of the situa- 
tion. 

The Cap had a tight grin on his 
grim face, and Chan watched him 
pull the graviton-sphere hatch lever, 
watched the glowing sphere of charged 
metal drift out into space. Gan Alain 
was revealing one of his special weap- 
ons, and probably with it, its range. 
Perhaps the Regent would be sur- 
prised in a disagreeable as well as a 
pleasant way. 


^AN FLICKED a repulsor ray 
against the sphere, and it moved 
sluggishly off toward the Mixar ship. 
Then the Cap spun the Warspear end- 
for-end and gave the rear jets to the 
deadly sphere. The Warspear went 
away fast, but the rough iron sphere 
of red hot metal bobbed equally fast, 
though more clumsily, on its way to- 
ward the big stranger, looking about 
as harmless as a hunk of asteroid rock. 


The maneuver was probably as in- 
comprehensible to the Mixars as it 
was to the Regent, who turned tail 
too, and fled after the Warspear. The 
graviton sphere is a device that is un- 
known in the Dires system. The War- 
spear had gone far to pick that up. 

The sphere went humping along to- 
ward the enemy, who seemed to watch 


it contemptuously. They swerved the 
Rlixar gently aside to avoid it, no 
more than necessary. The sphere 
swerved too, and now picked up 
speed. The Mixar took alarm then 
and, like the Warspear, spun around 
and gave it their rear jets. 

What they didn’t know w'as that 
the sphere was carrying a motor gen- 
erator creating gravitons, which was 
fueled by a fission metal which v/as 
also its warhead. It manufactured 
gravitons so fast that its artificial 
gravity was by now nearly equal to a 
big planet like Phira, and it was so 
close that all the blasts in the Mixar 
fuel tanks couldn’t drive it away. 
They were trying to escape a thing 
that nothing ever escaped, unless, like 
Cap, they got away before the gen- 
erator really got up speed. Since the 
sphere had no genuine inertia or mass 
of its own, its artificial gravity drew 
it toward any object inexorably, in 
spite of all attempts to escape. 

The jets had no effect upon the 
sphere, for it wasn’t the same chunk 
of iron it had been when the War- 
spear's jets started it on its way. Now 
it was a vast contact bomb, homing 
on the Mixar ship, and its graviton 
generators were stepping up more 
revolutions by the second. 

The only effective defense against 
the thing now was to bomb or torpedo 
it so that it wasted its explosive force 
in space, but its size was so small 
that this was a virtual impossibility 
in the short time remaining. The 
hlixar had made the mistake of try- 
ing to blast it away with its jets, as 
it had seen the Warspear do. 

The explosion blew a hole in the 
Mixar’s rear into which the Warspear 
could have driven and parked, with 
room for a theater besides. 

The Mixar dreadnaught lost way, 
drifted slowly in a circle, her jets 
guttering as she tried vainly to get 
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going again. Then she blew up, giv- 
ing off a glare of light like a little 
star as her fuel fissioned. 

The disaster took the heart out of 
Phira and put it back into the Kona- 
parian fleet. The invaders appeared 
again from out of the blue yonder. 
The Phirans smashed into them, fight- 
ing heroically, but with no apparent 
tactic but desperation. They were 
well-weaponed, but outnumbered. With 
better tactics, they might have count- 
ed heavily, but it was evfdent they 
had based their hopes on the big 
ship from the neighboring solar sys- 
tem, and that it had contained their 
tactical brains, too. 

The Cap grinned as he eased his 
big body from the control seat and 
motioned Chan to replace him. “It 
looks as if the ^Matriarchs are going 
to have to take masculine orders for 
awhile,” he said to Chan, but the 
mate didn’t smile. 

“I don’t like it. Captain,” said 
Chan. “What have you got against 
the Phiran females you should knock 
their pins out for Konapar? How do 
you know it wouldn’t have paid bet- 
ter to fight for the women, as it is 
natural for a man to do?” 

Gan frowned, shook his head. 
“You’ll find out, DuChaile. Wait un- 
til you understand the Matriarchs; 
then you’ll agree.” 

The Phirans fled, reformed, tried 
to meet Konapar again on the edge 
of their solar system. But it was no 
go. They lost two to one in a brief, 
raging encounter. They fled again, a 
fifth of the fleet that had come out 
to meet the invaders. The rest drift- 
ed, hulls riddled, along the route they 
had so recently covered. 

It was the only resistance to the 
invasion. When a scout party jetted 
down over Alid, a white flag of sur- 
render floated over the spire of the 
Temple of !Myrmi-Atla — and the 


Temple of Alid rules all Phira. 

^ELYS, high priestess of Myrmi- 
Atla, stood peering from the 
ornate leaded panes of her sanctum 
in the temple. She watched the orange 
sky where one by one the great war- 
ships of Konapar loomed out of the 
flaming horizon, grew huger, settled 
to a landing on the plateau above the 
valley where the Holy City stretched 
along the high, curving banks of the 
sacred river Kroon. 

There were tears in the lovely 
emerald- flecked gold eyes of the 
priestess. Her long lashes were wet, 
and her slender hands upon the black 
and gold of the drapes trembled with 
anger. She knew quite well why Gun- 
nar Tor Branthak had broken treaty 
with Phira. It was not for gold, not 
for loot, not for power. What the Tor 
wanted was the secret! 

Beside the window the dark stones 
slid silently aside, revealing an open- 
ing and a passage within the seem- 
ingly solid wall. In the darkness a 
tall, pale figure moved like a cold 
flame, silent as a ghost. Celys turned 
as the figure reached out and touched 
her shoulder. The two stood with 
eyes fixed upon each other, then, as 
if moved by identical emotion, joined 
in close embrace. The one who had 
entered from the wall murmured: “It 
had been so very long, dear. The 
IMother has sent me to replace you. 
You are to return to Avalaon. She 
needs to take council in this crisis, 
and you should be there.” 

Celys released herself from the 
arms of the newcomer. As they 
turned about each other, the illusion 
of one slipping into the place of the 
other was magically perfect. Anyone 
watching w'ould have sworn some 
mystery of identity was here, for the 
two women seemed to have changed 
places, yet Celys still stood by the 
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window. One glided into the wall, 
which returned to its seeming solid- 
ity, and the other moved into the 
identical posture in which Celys had 
stood, peering through the lifted 
drapes over the conquered city. And 
there was no change in her. It was 
Celys, high priestess of hlyrmi-.^tla, 
the supreme power over all the planet 
Phira until today. 

Celys turned from the window, let- 
ting the dark drape fall and shut out 
the hated sight of the conquerors. 
She stood, a pale flame in the tem- 
ple gloom, a lance of green in her 
diaphanous robe — the green that sym- 
bolized the lifeblood of the All- 
Jlother — topped by the ruddy hue of 
her rich red-gold hair, curled and 
coifed high, bound in a net of emer- 
alds She stood, weeping silently, her 
face stiff from the effort to keep 
from sobbing aloud. 

.-Across the polished stone paving 
of the temple chamber came a swiftly 
running white-robed figure, one of 
the acolytes, a girl of perhaps four- 
teen. She swept to a half-salaam be- 
fore Celys, then clasped her about the 
waist, her voice choked: ‘'Dear Mis- 
tress, I know how your heart twists 
in pain. But let us go — the Empress 
in ]\Iixar offers asylum. The ship 
waits, why will you not go to safety? 
We do not matter, but yoti bear the 
very torch of the true religion in your 
breast. You must save k, to light the 
fire where it will not be snuffed out 
again.” > 

Celys put her hand on the girl’s 
head and raised her face. “Xo, little 
friend, I may not shame the ISIother 
by running away. I, before all others, 
must face the conqueror without 
fear.” 

The girl clung to her silently for a 
moment, then as in an afterthought, 
said: "There is a little messenger 
come to you, a tiny wisp of a girl. 


She says she comes from an enemy 
ship and bears a secret message. I 
thought she lied, or was mad, for it 
hardly makes sense.” 

"Send her to me,” said Celys. 

T ITTLE Elvir stood before Celys, 
somewhat abashed by her regal 
beauty and the sadness in her face. 
But her pretty chin squared with de- 
termination, and her child’s heart beat 
madly, her mind spinning with plans. 

She began: “I slipped away when 
no one was looking, to see for myself 
the city of .\mazons, where women 
rule men, and men are but servants.” 

Celys’ eyes went chill, and she half 
turned away. "If that is all the child 
wants, take her and put her outside 
the temple gates.” 

Eloi, the acolyte who had shown 
her into the sanctum, took Elvir 
firmly by the arm, but the little slave 
girl twisted free and darted behind 
the tall form of Celys. 

"That isn’t all. I bear an important 
message that Captain Gan .-Main 
would trust to no one but me.” 

"What is the message, sparrow?” 
asked Celys coldly, withdrawing 
slightly from the somewhat grimy 
hand that clutched her immaculate 
skirts. 

"Not Gan Alain, the pirate?” 
queried Eloi, pausing in her circling 
attempt to catch the quick little 
child. 

Elvir shrieked at her, horrified at 
her words. "He’s ;/of a pirate! He’s 
a privateer, and the bravest fighting 
man in all space.” 

"The difference is found only in 
the spelling of the word,” commented 
Celys, smiling in spite of herself at 
the loyalty on tlie pert face. 

Eloi’s eyes caught those of Celys, 
both of them realizing that here 
might be some kind of a lever, some 
tiny opening in the conqueror’s ar- 
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mor. Gan Alain was a mercenary, 
mercenaries can be bought, and here 
was contact with one in the pay of 
the enemy. Celys bent, then, her eyes 
searching the child's face for char- 
acter, to know whether her words 
would be lies or not. 

“Tell me quickly, child. Did your 
master send you, and is he in the em- 
ploy of Tor Branthak?” 

“That he did, and that he is. He 
wants you Amazon women to hide 
yourselves, to have no contact with 
the enemy in anj' way. Otherwise a 
terrible fate will befall you.” 

Celys laughed, suddenly perceiving 
the real mind behind the message. 
“.A.nd did your master truly say those 
words, little sparrow, or did you your- 
self get them from some storybook?” 

But now, Eloi, who had again 
caught hold of Elvir's slender wrist, 
suddenly raised it so that Celys could 
see and cried out: “She has the sign 
of the Mother upon her forearm I She 
is one of our own temple slaves!” 

Celys looked startled, bent and 
peered at the little blue scroll and en- 
closed symbol of Myrmi-.-^tla upon 
Elvir’s arm. 

“Where did you come from, imp? 
And what do you want? .Answer truly, 
or I’ll have you thrashed until you 
tell the truth!” 

Elvir had been whipped before. 
Tears gathered in her eyes, and at 
last she blurted out: “I only wanted 
Captain Gan to stay away from the 
Amazons . . . and I didn’t know what 
else to do.” 

Celys’ further questions proved of 
no help. Her origin remained a mys- 
tery, e.Kcept that it was obvious tliat 
the ship from which the Cap had 
taken her was one bought and paid 
for by a Phiran buyer, at which time 
Elvir had received the indelible tattoo 
of ownership. Celys had her sent to 
the slaves’ quarters and proceeded to 


forget about her. Tor Branthak 
would demand audience within the 
hour and she must make ready. She 
had no time for a silly child. As for 
Tor Branthak, she could not imagine 
wEat she should be ready for, e.xcept 
that it w'ould not be pleasant. 

THE great plateau above the 
city — wEere the fleet lay while 
the troops disembarked, formed ranks, 
marched down the steep highway into 
the city — a council of war was being 
held. In the salon of Tor Branthak’s 
flagship officers stood at attention as 
the bearded Regent gave final orders 
for the occupation of .Alid. One by 
one the officers saluted, wEeeled, left 
on the double to join the waiting 
troops. 

When the room was quite empty, 
Gan .Alain found himself alone, fac- 
ing the quizzical smile of the Regent. 
For a long moment the silence held 
as the two big men measured each 
other, then the Regent gave a boom- 
ing laugh and reached out with a big 
hand to shake the Captain’s. Gan 
smiled. The ruler was hard to resist. 
He had a w’ay with men and it was 
evident that his officers admired him. 

“I suppose. Captain, that you are 
wondering just w’here you fit in now 
that the nut is cracked? Whether you 
come out catbird or get some of the 
meat? To tell jmu the truth, to get 
the most out of you, I’ve got to offer 
you the most. Sit down.” 

The furnishings of tlie salon were 
screwed fast to the floor plates, and 
the only place to sit near at hand was 
the top of an ornate desk. Alain sat, 
swinging one booted leg from the 
edge. The Regent crossed behind it, 
sw’ung open a door in the back, hand- 
ed a tall flagon of blue liquor and two 
glasses to the Cap. Gan set the glasses 
down, and the Regent sat in the chair 
behind the desk. Gan filled the glasses,. 
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raised one to eye level, grinned as he 
toasted: “To Myrnii-Atla and her 
daughters, the priestesses of Sacred 
Alid. May they live , . . long.” 

Gan waited, his eyes on the sud- 
denly wary eyes of Tor Branthak. 
Slowly the ruler picked up his glass 
and, as Gan touched his own to his 
lips, tossed the liquor down his throat 
with a quick motion and set the glass 
down hard as if he had made a de- 
cision. 


“I was going to tell you anyway. 
Captain, but since you know, it makes 
it simpler. It’s not generally known, 
you realize?” 

Gan’s voice was hard and even, 
without a shade of emotion. “On the 
contrary, it’s well known.” 

“My officers do not know! As far 
as I have been able to learn, I’m the 
only man in all the forces of Konapar 
who does know for a certainty what 
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Tha odor of saarad flesh permeafed fha room, and the man's horrible screams resoundeJ 


treasure these women hold in secret. 
For to whom could a man trust a se- 
cret so valuable?” 

Gan Alain’s voice remained even 
and calm as he echoed; “To whom 
trust — immortality?” 

“jMy spies stole the record books 
from the temple some time ago. Those 
records reach back many centuries, 
Captain Alain. In those records are 
many deaths, and every death is 
male! Yet the whole organization of 
this religion of theirs is dominated, 
staffed — by women! It’s impossible!” 

Gan’s voice echoed the Regent’s 
once more: “Impossible but true. 
Your Highness. Quite true. And not 
the secret you think. I’ve heard it in 
rumor often. Once I had it by word 


of mouth from one who claimed to 
know. They don’t die, these women!” 

The Regent’s voice took on a note 
of awe, of puzzlement, and ended in 
an angry e.xclamation : “They live on 
and on! But how? Man, how?” 

Alain shrugged, his face expres- 
sionless. 

The Regent clenched a big fist, 
struck it on the table. “We’re men. 
Captain. They are women who deny 
this thing to any man, deny it to any 
but members of their sacrosanct re- 
ligious organization. We’ve got to 
wring it out of them some way. Any 
way. I can’t go after it openly — my 
followers would think me mad to be- 
lieve such an impossible story. But 
you and I, knowing, having them iu 
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our hands, under our absolute power 
— it will be strange if we can’t get 
the truth out of them, or out of at 
least one of them!” 


^AN STOOD up, leaned over the 
desk to bring his face on a level 
with Tor Branthak’s. “Give me a free 
hand. Tor Branthak! Back my play 
with your authority. Put my men in 
charge of the main temple and the 
priestesses. When I get the secret, 
then we open it up, make it known to 
all, and your conquest will be justified 
in all men’s eyes and you will become 
a savior, a champion who fights for 
all men against an ugly, secretive 
monopoly — of life itself! We’ll have 
proof...” , 

“If. we tell them. Captain. It’s a 
problem unique to my experience. 
lot depends on the nature of the se- 
cret. Is it a drug, a medicine, a ray, 
or is it some damned impossible ab- 
racadabra of their religion, something 
we couldn’t give away if we wanted 
to? For that matter, why tell anyone 
if we do find it?” 

“We’ll find it! W'hat do you think 
I threw in with you for? What you do 
with it after we find it is entirely up 
to you. Tor Branthak. I’ll know too, 
and I’ll not deny such a thing to my 
friends. I’ve small respect for Myrmi- 
Atla if she teaches her worshippers to 
keep such a secret from all mankind. 
Or for her priestesses! They’ll find 
my hand heavy enough, never fear.” 

Gan Alain straightened, his eyes 
still holding the dark, hot eyes of Tor 
Branthak. “Just one more thing. Your 
Highness. I’ve a reputation for square 
dealing. I’ve also a reputation for get- 
ting even. This thing is quite a prize, 
and a terrible temptation. I’ll go along 
with you as long as I get aboveboard 
treatment. But don’t, Tor Branthak, 
deal off the bottom of the deck. Don’t 
even consider it!” 


“You threaten me. Captain?” 

For an instant there flashed be- 
tween the two men a kind of still, 
terrible lightning; a leashed and fear- 
ful power of strange and threatening 
nature. That lightning came from the 
glance of Gan Alain’s eyes upon Tor 
Branthak’s, a piercing into him of 
personal power, so that for an instant 
the Regent’s fingers shook on the 
stem of his glass. As Gan turned away, 
strode for the door. Tor Branthak 
poured the glass full again, sipped it 
slowly, his eyes brooding upon the 
door through which Gan’s broad back 
disappeared. At last the ruler set his 
drink down with a hand that was 
steady again, and his full, sensuous 
lips twisted in a smile of pure delight 
— delight tinged with sinister exulta- 
tion. It was the kind of smite a break- 
er of horses gives who has bought a 
seemingly average mount of good ap- 
pearance, only to find, when astride 
it, a creature filled with wild, un- 
bounded vitality — a horse hard to 
break, but infinitely valuable once 
broken. Tor Branthak spoke aloud to 
the empty room — and his words were 
a cold, heavy music ringing in the si- 
lence; 

“Now that was a mistake, my cap- 
tain, to show me that in you!” 

'T’HE ANCIENT Temple of Myrmi- 
Atla was a vast pile, very old 
and many times rebuilt and enlarged. 
There were chambers within chambers, 
passages in the v/alls unknown even 
to the present occupants, and secret 
chambers known only to the inner 
circle. 

Within one of these secret chambers 
stood now at attention a hundred 
young, strong women — warrior women 
bearing weapon harnesses as if the 
leather grew upon them. Their eyes 
were fixed upon a flaming-haired 
beauty who stood before their ranks 
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with hands outstretched in benedic- 
tion. 

“You go, war maidens, not in fear 
or in flight, but only to make ready 
the way for your return. Our Mother 
needs time to meet this new threat to 
the Matriarchy; but the rule of wom- 
en will not perish from Phira. In every 
other world known to mankind, the 
male is dominant, save o'h ilixar. But 
it is here, and here alone, where wom- 
an fills her proper place in life. Here 
alone is woman not a downtrodden 
chattel, not a plaything, not a decora- 
tion or a mere bearer of children; but 
the end and aim of all of the race’s 
e.xistence. You go to Alavaon, not to 
hide, but to study our conqueror fro.-*i 
far-of«f, and to learn his weaknesses; 
and when he has forgotten the war- 
rior-women of Myrmi-Atla, we will 
strike. When all thoughts of peril 
from our ancient power has vanished 
from his mind — we will strike, and 
once again the .All-l^.Iother will rule 
in the same old way. Go, my sisters; 
go with love and without shame. 
Shame will come only when you forget 
our purpose and become again but 
fireside kittens purring at the feet of 
the dominant male.” 

Her words rang with a sineere and 
ardent determination. On the faces of 
all the handsome war-maidens the 
same purpose lived and shone from 
their eyes, glanced from the hardened 
muscles of their rosy jaws, breathed 
with each lift of lovely, proudly swell- 
ing young breasts — made for love yet 
hardened by teaching and encom- 
passing steel to the taste for war and 
struggle. Red as new-shed blood were 
their uniforms, slim, graceful legs clad 
in sleek, shining plasticord, weapon 
belt with dagger and needle-gun hol- 
ster hugging each graceful hip, torso 
and fair breasts covered wdtli the bril- 
liance of ray-proof flex-steel, shoul- 
ders bearing proudly the folded glide- 


wings of the air-soldier, back w'earing 
the small triple cylinders of the 
standard atomic jet drive for all glide- 
wings, strong and graceful arms ringed 
about with the deadly lightning rings, 
that Terran-forbidden device of pris- 
oned electrons released only by the 
ray of the needle gun on their hips. 

They were as w'ell equipped, as 
w'ell trained in appearance, as deadly 
a group of fighting humans as could 
be found in the entire galaxy. But for 
them to fight now', with the heavy- 
weaponed ships of Tor Branthak and 
his horde of Konaparians command- 
ing the plateau overlooking the city — 
with their ow'ii fleet almost destroyed 
— was out of the question. So they 
saluted, filed into the passage and 
down to the hidden tunnel w'hich 
would conduct them from the city. 
These were the temple guard, and 
from all the city that day similar 
groups of warrior women had been 
stealing away by secret ways to a 
rendezvous in hidden Avalaon. 

Avalaon had served them in his- 
toric times more than once as a reser- 
voir of hidden strength in similar cri- 
ses. For the rule of women in Phira 
had been challenged by the war fleets 
of a doztn powers in times past, pow- 
ers and empires now passed away and 
forgotten. But the rule of !Myrmi-.\tla 
and her warrior maids, of her teacher- 
priestesses, had survived. 

After their going, the temple lay 
empty and w'aiting! There were pres- 
ent only the young acolytes, a few 
of the superior priestesses, and Celys,. 
the present high-priestess, to aw'ait 
the advent of the conqueror and to 
render him homage. 

•TTIE ACOLYTES of IMyrmi-Atla 
were gathered in the great main 
chamber of worship, before an heroic 
stone figure of the All-Mother, where 
Celys led them in singing hymns. 
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They were av;aiting their fate, and the 
furtive glances the young girls threw 
at the v;ide doorways for the first 
glimpse of the inrush of the male con- 
querors were of two kinds. For their 
contacts with men of any kind had 
been nonexistent, and though they 
had been taught to fear all men of 
teachings other than Myrmi-Atla’s, 
still nature herself made their young 
hearts beat not only with fear but also 
with anticipation. In the case of Celys, 
however, the occasional glance she al- 
lowed herself would have betrayed 
her very real emotions to no one. 

The expected rape of the temple 
seemed to have been delayed. The 
hymns went on and on, and when at 
last they heard the booted feet ring- 
ing upon the sacred paves of the dedi- 
cated halls, and raised their voices in 
even more fervent appeals to the .All- 
Mother, the tramping feet came to a 
stamping halt some distance from the 
main doorway. 

A single pair of feet moved close 
now, after a ringing command, and 
paused quite reverently at the very 
center of the arched opening. Just as 
all men of Phira who are devout must 
remain without any chamber which 
contains an image of the .All-Mother 
enshrined, the booted conqueror re- 
mained. 

Celys, her face puzzled at this cour- 
teous behavior from the enemy, waved 
a hand to Eloi, who took her place at 
the altar. Then Celys moved on si- 
lent, graceful feet to meet her fate. 

There was a lone man waiting at 
the door. He was big, scarred, hard, 
muscular. He was handsome enough, 
she noted, his mane of hair like curled 
golden wires in the lamp light. His 
face was lined with creases of laugh- 
ter about the mouth, deep crinkles 
about the corners of the eyes, fierce 
lines of anger and effort now relaxed. 
The observing eye of Celys caught 


them all. Flis wide cheeks and heavy 
jaw were bronzed deeply, and his 
costume, she thought, was far too 
swashbuckling an assembly of colors 
and metals to be seemly for any but 
a blood-dyed pirate. On each thigh 
swung a hand weapon of a design 
Celys did not recognize. Had she 
known what those weapons had done 
and could do, it is possible she would 
have dropped in a faint before him. 

Celys put him down as a man im- 
patient of all restraint, a ruthless, 
domineering rogue, who used his looks 
and laughter only to disarm unsus- 
pecting womankind. She was sure the 
straight-seeming honesty of his eyes 
was only a guise to outwit other 
rogues less clever than he. 

Celys stood just inside the white 
line that marked the border where no 
male foot might treat without eternal 
damnation from the All-Mother, eye- 
ing this monster out of space with all 
the chill she could muster against his 
smiling nonchalance. Gan waited, and 
she waited, each for the other to speak 
first. Celys lost the struggle. 

She shook her head impatiently, 
stamped her slim, sandaled foot. 
“What do you want? Who are you? 
Why are you here?” 

Gan did not -answer at once, but 
stood eyeing her and allowing an ex- 
pression of astonishment to spread 
slowly across his features. At last he 
said, with exaggerated respect: “I had 
expected a much older woman, hlother 
Celys! How old are you, anyway? Not 
a day over twenty-five, by aonear- 
ance.” 

A FLUSH of embarrassment and 
anger swept upward from Celys’ 
white neck, and her tongue seemed to 
stumble as she snapped: “My age is 
my business. It is also my business 
to know what you are doing in the 
temple at tliis hour of the evening? 
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No male visitors are allowed except 
between the hours of three and four 
In the afternoon.” 

The smile left Gan Alain’s face. His 
voice became hard and smooth as 
glass. “IMy lady, j'ou know very well 
why I am here. This city has fallen 
into the hands of the Regent of Kona- 
par. To ensure the safety of your 
priestesses and the rest of your hen- 
nery, he has sent me, whom he con- 
siders honorable, to protect you from 
the looting and rapine of conquest. If 
you expect m.e to carry out this as- 
signment efficiently, you had better 
come down off your horse and cooper- 
ate. I have already posted my men 
at the entrances to this warren of mis- 
guided female bigots. It would be bet- 
ter if you didn’t mistake where the 
power rests from now on.” 

Celys’ eyes searched the intruder’s 
strong and bronzed face for an in- 
stant, then she bowed her head for a 
long-minute in silent prayer, her lips 
moving as she asked the All-Mother 
for guidance. But Gan moved his feet 
impatiently. 

‘Tt would be best if you showed me 
the place completely. It could well be 
that I have overlooked the entries 
and exits which most need guards. Xo 
one is to leave without my personal 
permission. Mother. Understand?” 

As Celys raised her head from pray- 
er, she moved silently out before him, 
expecting to precede him. But he 
swung into step beside her, and she 
started at the sound of a score of feet 
swinging into step behind them. She 
gave him a glave of pure irritation, 
but his handsome face remained in- 
scrutable; mockingly so, she decided. 
She turned her eyes from him with 
difficulty. There was something inde- 
scribably fascinating in the man’s 
presence, a power and dignity she 
could not recall having remarked in 
any other man. jMentah.y she gave 


herself a kick at the incongruity of 
finding power and dignity in the 
gaudy garb of a pirate. 

Celys w’as not familiar with the rich 
worlds of space traffic, the brawling, 
spawmmg ports of the spaceways. She 
could not know that Gan’s w’orn corse- 
let of dull gold leather, gemmed with 
synthetic rubies, h i s close-fitting 
breeches of black plasticord with gold 
piping, the black weapon belt and sil- 
ver-handled explosive pellet guns made 
up a costume that in many places 
would have been considered plain to 
the point of shabbiness. 

But in one way Celys w'as right. 
No clothing could conceal the rich 
wealth of vitality, the vaulting spirit, 
the leashed physical strength of the 
man. To Celys’ eyes, the sw-ell and 
ripple of muscles upon his bare amis, 
where the light glinted from little 
golden hairs everywhere, was positive- 
ly vulgar. This barbarian, she mut- 
tered angrily to herself, had now all 
power over the temple, it seemed! 

“Did you say something, iSIother?” 
asked Alain, hiding a smile at her re- 
action to the way he used the word 
“mother”. 

Celys stilled her angry thoughts 
wdth a practiced facility and flashed 
him the first smile he had seen upon 
her face. “Why do you keep calling 
me ‘mother’? Certainly you have lived 
longer than I.” 

“On my home planet,” answered 
Gan easily, “we call all women of 
religious orders ‘mother’. Does the 
word irk you?” 

“Oh, no.” And Celys gave her head 
a toss of impatience. “Not at all, 
rather.” 

Gan gave his chin a thoughtful 
massage with his palm. If she was in- 
tending to hide what Tor Branthak 
wanted, she had made a good start. 
It surely seemed that she considered 
herself younger than he. But then 
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again, the truth might be even more 
irritating, if she were indeed a crea- 
ture who had lived several lifetimes in 
some strange renewal of youth. This 
was going to take some sharp work, he 
foresaw. 


'^HE TEMPLE was vast, and after 
two hours of steady pacing up 
and down stairs and halls, of peering 
into chambers filled with accumula- 
tions of centuries of female living, Gan 
was ready to call a halt. 

“Before heaven, dear lady,” he 
swore, “let us collect your charges 
into one corner of this compost heap 
and post our guards so that we may 
get some sleep. I’ve been through a 
hard day, if you have not.” 

Celys did not even pause in her 
long, lithe striding. Her voice was 
subtly mocking. “I had thought to 
find our conquerors spending the first 
night in celebration, in drinking and 
lewd vrallowing with their captive 
women. Yet here is a great, brawny 
hero crying for bed like a sleepy boy. 
For shame!” 

Gan was really tired, and her atti- 
tude was getting under his skin. He 
growled in utter irritation. “It might 
behoove your petty mightiness to keep 
a civil tongue, at least until this brawl 
really settles down. Anything can hap- 
pen, including those things you have 
mentioned. They will happen if I don’t 
guard you!” 

In sudden meekness, Celys turned 
about and they returned to the main 
chamber, where the assembled female 
followers of the mysterious All-Moth- 
er still sang in weary voices. 

Gan asked: “Isn’t there any place 
where you study; any classrooms, lab- 
oratories, workshops where you teach 
crafts? Is there nothing but sleeping 
and praying rooms in the whole 
place?” 

Celys’ voice seemed to catch in her 


throat as she said: “Not. . .not in the 
holy temple. Captain. In the schools, 
which lie without the temple walls, 
and in other places, are such things 
taught. Here we teach the Word of 
the All-Mother only.” 

“Hmmph!” Gan grunted, and turn- 
ing on his heel, left her, calling over 
his shoulder, “Goodnight, Mother.” 

He was a little surprised that she 
returned only silence. 

'WT’ITH THE morning sun Tor 
Branthak came, at the head of 
two-score gorgeously uniformed per- 
sonal guards, to “check the temple for 
resistance”. He greeted Celys where 
she waited at the center of the great 
doorway into the shrine of the All- 
hlother. The Regent knew very well 
that no male was allowed to cross the 
white line upon pain of Myrmi-Atla’s 
infinite anger. So he strode across and 
into the very center of the clustered 
young priestesses, smilingly eyeing 
them right and left as if measuring 
them for girdles. Celys pursued him 
with horrified face, catching up with 
him as he turned in wonder that no 
common soldier of his guard had fol- 
lowed him into the ancient shrine. 

“It is forbidden! You intrude!” 
Celys was crying out, over and over, 
as if the words were a ritual. Her 
repeated cry at last angered the Re- 
gent. 

“Young woman, it is the custom to 
address me as ‘Your Majesty’, as I am 
the virtual emperor of all the might 
of Konapar, and lately of Phira also. 
But of course, you being a woman, 
you could not be expected to recognize 
any authority but your own wilfulness. 
Or can you?” 

Celys stood frozen, shock overcom- 
ing her at meeting the one being she 
had most dreaded to meet since the 
first hostilities. Tor Branthak vrent 
on speaking. 
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“Well, well, my charming priestess, 
had I known there were such attrac- 
tive morsels of femininity here, I 
should have arrived much sooner. 
Somehow I had expected the Matri- 
arch’s intimates to be much older and 
much uglier than you. Now, dear lady, 
could you direct me to the creature 
in charge of this antiquated pile of 
obsolete masonry?” 

Celys’ shock was turning into an- 
ger at his disrespect for all things 
Phiran, and she found herself unable 
to answer. The Regent prodded her. 
“Come, come — someone looks after all 
these god-addled female wits, do they 
'not? Where would I find such a one, 
or have her tasks overcome her mind, 
too?” 

Celys drew herself up, anger and 
pride and humiliation all mingled in 
her voice. “I am known as the Su- 
preme Matriarch, Your Majesty. You 
must forgive my not knowing who you 
were. I had no warning you would 
arrive at this time.” 

The Regent snorted. “You have had 
warning enough, woman. When the 
fleet settled down over Alid yester- 
day, you might know the temple would 
be visited today. But, 3’ou look so very 
young for such a high position. Tell 
me, what is your age?” 

Celys remained silent, smiling aloof- 
ly, as if she had not heard his ques- 
tion. The Regent eyed her, his black 
eyes snapping with suppressed anger, 
his fingers clamped on the hilt of his 
decorative sword at his waist. 

“You must know, if you are a Su- 
preme Matriarch, something of the 
legend of longevity that is commonly 
related about you. In the records of 
Phiran events, there has been a cer- 
tain Cetys in office for some tw'o hun- 
dred years. I want to know if you 
are that woman, or some other?” 

Celys’ voice was low and calm now, 
and her eyes veiled as if she recited 


words from memory. “My name is 
Celys, it is true, but that is a ritual 
name. All Supreme Matriarchs take 
the name of Celys. It is but custom. 
I have not been in office for so very 
long.” 

The Regent pushed his face for- 
ward almost into hers. ‘‘Just how long, 
and what is your real name? Answer 
me! You were the Supreme Matriarch 
forty years ago; I have that from sev- 
eral eye-witnesses who recognized you. 
I want to know what is the secret of 
your perpetual youth?” 

“There is no secret, your Highness, 
believe me. We of Phira come of a 
long-lived stock. There are the short- 
er-lived breeds scattered among us, 
so that our life spans vary from the 
so-called norm to three and four times 
the normal. That is all of the secret, 
and it will do no good to question me, 
for I can tell you no more than the 
truth.” 

^.■\N ALAIN, who had been awak- 
ened by his orderly, hurried up, 
buckling his belt, tugging his leather 
corselet straight. He hesitated at the 
forbidden white line, then grinned and 
strode across as the assembled jmung 
virgins glared at this repeated desecra- 
tion. Gan’s words were still slow with 
sleep. 

“How went affairs in the city over- 
night, Commander?” 

The Tor turned from his intent re- 
gard of the Matriarch’s masklike white 
face and smiled broadly at Gan. His 
answer came with a chuckle: “The 
householders of Alid put up a spirited 
resistance. Captain, but aside from 
several flurries of armed resistance, 
all went well. The women resented our 
masculinity vigorously, and they re- 
peatedly attempted to put our warri- 
ors in their place — namely out of 
doors. But all in all, love won, and 
the militancy of the female popula- 
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tion scorns much abated today.’' 

Gan grinned, realizing that it must 
have been quite a night for all con- 
cerned, and looking at Celys’ white 
and furious face, at her Jaws clamped 
on the furious rhetoric she- would like 
to have used, he burst out laughing. 

“That's capital nevrs, Your High- 
ness. It v.oiild have been too bad to 
have been forced to fight. The wom.en 
of Phira are too pretty to kill. And 
the men do not fight, it seems.” 

Tor Branthak turned back to the 
Matriarch. “You say there is no se- 
cret? I would like more in that vein.” 

Celys composed herself with an ef- 
fort, forcing her words into a sem- 
blance ot civility. “It is just that you 
are unacquainted with the teachings 
of the -Ml-Mother. Everyone who wor- 
ships in our shrines, all over Phira 
and over some ten other planets, 
knows that the principle figures of 
the IMatriarchate are supposed to be 
immortal. Few believe it, accepting it 
only as a pleasant fiction, a survival 
from a more ignorant time. As I have 
told you, the truth is we come of 
long-lived blood lines, and our offices 
are hereditary.” 

The Regent snorted again, his eyes 
cold now, his face no longer smiling, 
but with a black look like a gathering 
storm. “So it is a pleasant fiction? As 
it happens, my dear no-longer Su- 
preme Matriarch, I have the records 
of the ^Matriarchy in my possession. 
Those worn books give rather intimate 
details of the inner workings of your 
fantastically powerful organization, 
reaching back some eight centuries. I 
know the truth, Celys. Why do you 
think I risked my life, my position 
and the honor of the Empire of Kona- 
par in this war? I want that informa- 
tion!” 

Celys’ sudden laugh was superb act- 
ing. It was scornful of the Regent’s 
ignorance and credulity. It rang with 


merriment at the impossibly devastat- 
ing results of one man’s simple-minded 
belief in the impossible. It rang all 
through the gamut of ridicule, and as 
she laughed, the Regent’s face paled, 
his eyes grew stormy and filled with 
a terrible anger, his ruddy cheeks 
sagged into murderous lines. 

Celys, glancing into his eyes, paled 
suddenly and her laugh choked in her 
throat. She put out a hand as if to 
hold back the death she saw in his 
face. Her words were hurried and 
frightened. 

“Of course the fiction is kept upon 
the books. Your Highness. Our people 
believe in their goddess and her in- 
finite powers. They believe in us, her 
immortal representatives. But surely 
a worldly man like you, who know the 
religions of a dozen sun-systems, must 
understand such anachronisms in all 
mysticism? It is an ancient religion, 
this worship of the All-Mother, sur- 
viving from a dark past, kept up be- 
cause of the simple natures of our 
more lowly supporters. Surely you 
can’t believe. . .” 

/^AX AL.MX’ looked at her in open 
admiration. She was gambling 
her life upon her ability to lie, and 
doing a superb job — or else he was a 
fool, and the Regent a bigger one. Gan 
rubbed his chin, bristly with the early- 
rising kinks that only a brush would 
remove, and eyed the Tor quizzically. 

Tor Branthak’s eyes narrowed. He 
studied the woman’s pale, e.xquisite 
countenance for a long half-minute. 
Then he growled: “You will submit 
proofs of the deaths of your predeces- 
sors, the dates, and show my men 
their graves. And you will do tlie same 
for every other supposedly immortal 
member of your female conspiracy 
against the natural dominance of man- 
kind over womankind. That meana I 
want proof of births and dates, and 
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no trumped-up forged papers will 
serve. You’ll either prove what you 
have just said, and that soon, my 
yellow-eyed beauty, or I’ll have the 
truth out of you with hot pincers. No 
woman can sport two hundred years 
as if they were but twenty-five and 
keep the method secret from all other 
human beings — not while Tor Bran- 
thak has a will and a way. Now get 
out of my sight, before I order worse 
to happen to you.” 

The Tor’s black eyes burned into 
hers with an intensity that left her 
no doubt as to his sincerity. She put 
a hand to her face, and seemed about 
to falter, her knees bending with the 
effect of his anger upon her, then 
she turned slowly and moved away, 
weaving slightly with a sudden weak- 
ness. The hearts of both men went 
out to her, then they caught each oth- 
er’s eyes and the signs of sympathy 
upon each fact, and suddenly both 
burst out laughing at allowing a wom- 
an’s pretense of weakness to disarm 
them. 

“A damned fine actress,” murmured 
the Regent. 

“A very experienced one, at the 
least. Tor Branthak,” muttered Gan 
Alain in reply. “But are we mere 
mortals strong enough to put our 
threats into force? Will she not cozen 
you some way into believing that it 
takes no special equipment to outlive 
others until you tire of life? Could 
you actually put a hot iron to that 
lovely flesh?” 

Tor Branthak’s face grew dark 
again, and the sympathy disappeared. 
“I can and I will. Captain! But first 
you will try every other method that 
may occur to you, for I must confess 
I admire the woman too much to want 
to kill her. But know the truth we 
shall before too long, and you can 
place your money on that.” 

Then the Regent spun on his heel 


and left, his boots ringing metallically 
on the stone pave, the virgin priest- 
esses watching him go with horror in 
their soft young eyes. 

Gan moved off in the wake of the 
vanishing figure of Celys, determined 
to spend as much time as possible 
with her, and to leave no stone un- 
turned that might save her from a po- 
sition that might actually be as she 
said — a mere relic from the dark past, 
an ancient artifice that was kept alive 
to fill the coffers of the temple. 

Gan caught up with her where she 
stood alone in a corridor, leaning with 
one hand against the wall as if she 
had no strength to go further. It was 
in fact the first time in her life that 
she had been face to face with the 
threat of torture; and as she looked 
up from her reverie to find the 
scarred, bronzed visage of Gan .Alain 
beside her, the reality of the horror 
that might be visited upon her found 
ample substantiation in his grim eyes. 
For Gan felt tliat if these women did 
conceal such a secret behind the 
facade of religious mummery, no fate 
was too evil for them. ' 


^TEITHER of them spoke, but they 
measured each other with in- 
tent eyes, looking for the hidden 
tilings behind, and finding in each 
other much of deep interest and at- 
traction. The silence and the deep re- 
gard became embarrassing as there 
slowly flamed between them the inev- 
itable fascination of vitality, which 
each possessed in so great a measure. 
Gan was looking for some slight evi- 
dence of a continued effort toward 
masquerade, toward the false drama 
he felt she knew could be her only 
defense. And he found that evidence, 
for he knew enough of women to know 
that the next card she would play 
would be her sex. 

She came to him, as if drawn ir- 
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resiitibly, and she did it perfectly, her 
hair a pale glory about her glowing, 
brilliant eyes in the dimness, her body 
soft and warm beneath the soft robe 
of diaphanous green, her eyes grown 
heavy and sweet as if with sleep. His 
arms went about her, and their lips 
halted but inches from the other’s, 
parted and anticipating the thrill to 
come, hers seemingly heavy with un- 
spoken questions that could be an- 
swered in but one v/ay. 

Then Gan crushed her to him and 
drank deep of her scarlet mouth. Her 
hands pressed him back ineffectually, 
then beat upon his chest, then sudden- 
ly relaxed and she became a limp 
weight in his arms. He released her, 
but she sagged downward and would 
have fallen had he not embraced her 
again. It was not until the weight in 
his arms told him that he had forgot- 
ten his strength and nearly crushed her 
that he felt remorse, jyid even then 
he was not sure but that it was only 
more acting. It was the logical next 
move, to play the part of an innocent 
virgin who faints at a kiss. . .but then 
these people of Phira could not have 
the strength that was his, their planet 
being but a third the weight of his 
own birthplace. 

Long minutes later she raised her 
head and opened her eyes on his. She 
sighed. “Your arms are like steel 
bands. You can’t be human!” 

Gan w’as convinced. It had been 
an honest kiss, and his strength had 
caused unconsciousness. He de- 
termined to act as she would have 
e.xpected had she been successful in 
deceiving him. He murmured: “I’ve 
been wanting to do that since I first 
saw you. Looking so sad and fright- 
ened, you were irresistible. Forgive 
me.” 

She released herself and her round, 
lovely arms raised, straightened her 
hair, the while she kept her eyes on 


his, soberly measuring him still again. 

Just then a tiny form came racing 
up the corridor, flung itself against 
Gan bodily, embracing him, sobbing 
in unashamed delight. “Oh Captain 
Gan, they kept me locked up. I 
couldn’t get back to you. Don’t let 
them whip me again.” 

JT WAS little Elvir, dressed now in 
the simple yellow tunic of the 
temple slaves, which left her pretty 
legs exposed to the thighs, but cov- 
ered the rest of her very modestly. 
Gan dropped an amazed hand to her 
curls, then, as astonishment over her 
sudden appearance abated, her words 
soaked into his somew'hat bemused 
mind. He started in anger. 

“.\nd have you been whipped, little 
one?” he asked, his voice taking on 
the undertones of the angry bellow of 
which his crew lived in dread. “Tell 
me who did it, and why?” 

Elvir, seeing the tell-tale flushed 
cheeks and heavy eyes of Celys, sud- 
denly remembered her original errand 
into the temple, and her wits began 
to whir in double time. 

“They wouldn’t believe that I’m off 
the Wa-rspear, and they shut me up 
with their slaves. Yesterday they 
whipped me for lying to them. I hate 
the priestesses, and I hate their old 
temple and the whole mess of lies they 
tell, too. I didn’t lie; they did!” 

Alain looked at Celys, wrath gath- 
ering in his eyes. “Was it you had 
Elvir whipped, dear lady?” 

Celys, feeling that every possible 
avenue of reasonable relationships 
with these conquerors was inexorably 
closing before her, only saw one more 
obstacle arising in this silly child’s 
words. Her neck stiffened, her eyes 
flashed. 

“She bears the temple mark on her 
arm. So far as I am concerned, sha 
belongs to Myrmi-Atla, and may be 
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whipped if the priestesses desire.” 

“She happens to be my personal 
property,” scowled Gan. “You will 
henceforth allow her the liberty of the 
temple and of the city. Do you under- 
stand, or must there be more words 
about the matter?” 

Celys nodded slowly, not trusting 
herself to speak, but her eyes upon 
little Elvir’s were pale as ice. She had 
had no idea it could be so terribly dif- 
ficult to be in a subordinate position. 
Little things mattered so, suddenly. 
This was going to take masterly con- 
trol, infinite tact and patience — and 
she had so little experience in the use 
of either. 

Feeling that her days of liberty 
were numbered, she became suddenly 
frightened and whirled and took flight 
from this terrible bronzed man of 
space, hastening down the intermin- 
able corridor with undignified strides. 
Gan watched her go, then strode off 
to check his guards and to search the 
temple and the nearby “schools” for 
more concrete evidence of the Matri- 
arch’s secret pursuits. At his heels 
tripped Elvir, her heart full of glee 
that Gan and the “old” chieftainess 
of the stuck-up priestesses weren’t hit- 
ting it off. 

■pxAYS LATER, with the Regent in- 
creasingly impatient, Gan’s 
search led him into the subterranean 
maze of passages beneath the ancient 
temple. Alone, with nothing in his 
hands but a Hash for light, he was 
startled by a cry of pain ahead, for 
he had supposed these forgotten 
chambers to be empty of all life. 

He put out his light, raced ahead 
on silent feet, guiding himself with a 
palm against the damp stone wall. A 
glow of light coming from several 
openings ahead brought him to a halt. 
He moved forward more cautiously, 
peering at last through a grille of or- 


namental iron, rusted almost away. 

The scene before him was startling. 
There were a dozen of the warrior 
maids in shining harness, looking like 
Valkyries with their folded shoulder 
glide wings. They had opened a con- 
cealed trap in the floor and were low- 
ering some bulky mechanical device 
through it with the aid of ropes. 

Gan could not make a move for 
fear of detection. They were armed 
and he was alone. He stood motion- 
less and silent, but minutes ticked by 
and still they struggled with the 
weight, which seemed too large for 
the opening. He noted one of the girls 
had blood on her hand. Obviously the 
one who had cried out in pain. 

He began a slow retreat, trying to 
steal away as unnoticed as he had 
come, only to have his bolstered gun 
strike the wall with a loud thump. 

He gave up all caution wdth the 
sound and sprinted off, flashing his 
light ahead for a glimpse of the cor- 
ridor wall along which he had ap- 
proached. But, unseen by him, one of 
the elder ^latriarchs had been stand- 
ing guard at a doorway near the win- 
dow he had peered through. This of- 
ficer, leader of the squad of war- 
maidens,' darted out into the center of 
the corridor, saw his form outlined in 
his own momentary flash of light. 

She fired, and her pellet blasted 
the pavement from under Gan’s fly- 
ing feet. He took a running dive into 
a doorway and brought up in the 
darkness with his head rammed 
against a soft, cowering form which 
whimpered with pain at his impact. 
He clamped hard hands about a 
throat and might have hurt her, but 
instead he relaxed his grip and asked: 
“Who are you? Quick!” 

“It’s only your little Elvir, Captain 
Gan. I was watching the priestess, and 
I followed her down here. When I saw 
what they were doing I started back 
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to get you, but they heard me. I 
ducked in here and they didn't even 
look for me. There’s a door behind 
us, but it’s locked.” 

pUSHIXG the girl behind him, Gan 
fired once into the heavy door. 
The planks splintered and the thing 
hung half destroyed. Elvir gave a 
scream as flying splinters struck 
around them, but the pillars of the 
doorway protected them from the 
blast. Gan put his shoulder to the 
wreckage and shoved the door open. 
The hand-flash revealed rows of work 
benches, a litter of apparatus long 
unused, dust and disorder. A dim light 
hung in the center of the chamber, a 
worn-out glow lamp such as the 
Phirans use everywhere, but its light 
was near useless. Gan realized that 
this had once been a lavishly fitted 
laboratory, but was now long aban- 
doned. This was the kind of evidence 
he was looking for, as Celys had 
claimed there was little scientific ac- 
tivity among the hlatriarch order. 

Racing feet behind them drove them 
forward into the aisles between tlie 
work benches, laden down with glass- 
ware, retorts, chemicals in jars, in- 
tricate e.xperimental assemblies of 
tubes and fire-rods and glass contain- 
ers, electrical wiring and other ap- 
paratus whose use and nature were 
wholly mysterious to Gan’s searching 
eyes. 

They crouched out of sight in the 
aisle between two rows of work bench- 
es, listening to the running feet pause 
at the doorway, then come forward 
hesitantly into the laboratory where 
they waited. 

Gan peered between the interstices 
of the apparatus, caught a glimpse of 
the warrior’s harness, that of an of- 
ficer. Her face was flushed and an- 
gry', her pellet gun upraised, her eyes 
darting about the chamber. Gan could 


not bring himself to fire, but held his 
sights on her and waited, thinking how 
pitiful a culture it was: these lovely 
creatures trying to repress tlieir own 
natures and take over all man’s du- 
ties and ways, with the result that 
they lived empty lives of envy and 
hate and a loveless ambition to sur- 
pass other women. It just wasn’t nat- 
ural for women to be that w'ay, but 
then, what man wanted to be a soldier 
either, at heart? 

Step by step she advanced into the 
room, the shattered door having told 
her the quarry was here. But her eyes 
and ears revealed nothing. At last 
Gan, wearied of the waiting, spoke 
angrily: “Drop the gun, woman, or 
I’ll have to kill you. I don’t want to, 
you know. I can’t get used to the 
idea of shooting women.” 

The Amazon whirled, eyes wild 
with startled fear at the sound of his 
heav'y, dominating voice, and conflict 
appeared on her face — the desire to 
drop that gun as she was ordered, the 
wish not to appear a weak, fearful 
woman making her clasp the gun more 
firmly. Her ‘fingers trembled on the 
heavy saw-grip. 

“Drop it, woman. I don’t want to 
hurt you. There’s a child with me; 
you can’t fire on me anyway.” 

At the word child the Amazon sud- 
denly rela.xed, and Gan realized that 
he had hit on the one spring that un- 
locked the Amazons’ frozen hearts— 
they loved children. The gun hand 
slowly dropped and tlie gun slipped to 
the floor. 

“Go and pick it up, Elvir, but don’t 
get between us,” ordered Gan In a 
whisper. 

Elvir scrambled from under the 
heavy bench, scuttled across the floor, 
grabbed up the gun and backed away. 
Gan stood upright, not ten feet from 
the .Amazon. 

“I don’t know what you women ara 
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trying to do with all this stealing 
about and trying to kill. You know 
Phira has fallen, and you know the 
Tor won’t relax his hold on Alid for 
all your guerilla tactics. Why don’t 
you give up and go back to being 
women again? Women weren’t meant 
to rule, only to be loved.” 


X_IER HE.^D reared back, her eyes 
blazed at him. She was very 
beautiful in her metal harness, gleam- 
ingly polished and jeweled breast 
plates and the plumes woven into her 
dark hair. She drew her graceful legs 
straight under her and assumed a 
proud carriage as she cried: “We’ll 
never give up while one Matriarch 
lives.” 

“It’s such a waste,” Gan growled.' 
“Could you tell me one good reason 
for not giving it up?” 

“Our knowledge shall not fall into 
the hands of murderers and thieves 
.. .and. . .?«£«/ You should be able 
to understand that the secret is a 
sacred trust, given to us by the All- 
Mother.” 

“Bah!” Gan Alain curled a scornful 
lip at the officer-maid. “Hypocritical 
cant. As if you believed that the Ma- 
triarch’s keeping the secret of longev- 
ity from mankind was a good deedl 
It’s a filthy sample of selfishness in 
a minority placing its own interests 
above every other human’s health. 
Now admit it!” 

Her head tossed again, for just an 
Instant of angered pride, then the 
truth of his words and his charge 
against the Matriarch sank home. Her 
head lowered in shame. Gan stood, 
letting her think it out, w'atching the 
flush on her cheeks creep higher. 

“It shows on your face,” Gan said. 
“Yet you have never admitted it to 
yourself before.” 

Her eyes on his became curiously 
alive with intense inner mental ac- 


tivity. It seemed she was trying to 
read his mind. At last she sighed, her 
eyes dropped from his and her head 
bowed lower. Her voice was muted 
and soft with deep new emotion. 

“Yes, Captain. I have often thought 
your view might be the correct one, 
but never allow'ed myself to admit our 
wrong. It is so easy to accept teach- 
ings one hears all one’s life. That is 
our creed — the dominance of women, 
the keeping of sciences to the priest- 
esses, the dominance of the Matri- 
archy over the simpler people of our 
worlds. But I cannot honestly say 
that I do not see that our ways are 
not just or good.” 

Gan gave a short laugh of triumph. 
Here was what he had been looking 
for — one of the leaders who knew the 
truth, but did not approve of the 
Matriarchy. Gan moved cbser. “Now 
you’re talking sense, and it’s the first 
time I’ve heard any from these addled 
females of the tempje since I landed 
on Phira. Now, I’ll make you a prop- 
osition: reveal this so-sacred secret of 
life to me, and I’ll do my best to get 
you an adequate reward from the Re- 
gent of Konapar.” 

Her eyes saddened, and the ideal- 
istic light fled from her face. Her 
voice became harsh again, a voice used 
to command. “I am no traitor. Cap- 
tain, even though I may not approve 
of our ways.” 

“Your oath, I suppose,” mused the 
Cap, aloud. “But have you ever heard 
of honor? The path of honor for you 
would seem to dictate that you try to 
right the ancient wrong these female 
monopolists have committed, rather 
than to uphold their crime.” 

“My name is Aphele, Captain. I 
have heard of you and know your 
reputation — all of it.” Her eyes twin- 
kled for an instant as she asked: 
“Are }’ou sure you are completely 
qualified to talk thus of honor?” 
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Gan colored, then growled: “I have 
my code, and I live up to it. Do you? 
Have you the courage to throw aside 
your teachings and do the right thing 
by humanity?” 

Her head lifted again in pride. “I 
have more courage than you, who 
only pretend to be honest. Suppose I 
make you a proposition? I will un- 
dertake to guide you to a place 
where the secret you seek may be 
learned.” 

“Then there is a secret, and it can 
be learned, can be taught, it’s not 
some miracle of nature ...” Gan w-as 
thinking aloud, his eyes measuring 
her, seeing trickery there, wondering 
how to out-smart her. 

“You are afraid,” her low, husky 
voice taunted him. “You fear I would 
lead you into a trap.” 

Gan laughed. “You have me in a 
trap already, Aphele. All you need do 
Is raise your voice and your war- 
maidens will come running. Is that 
machine they were working to hide a 
part of this so-terrific secret?” 

Aphele shook her head. “You could 
kill me before they arrived, and I do 
not know that you would not. I’ll 
strike a bargain with you: I will not 
call out, you will go back to the up- 
per levels. An hour from now I will 
meet you here alone, to take you on 
a journey of some days’ duration 
across the desert land where no man 
travels. There, in a place forbidden 
to all men, much can be revealed to 
you.’* 

TT WAS A hi AD proposition; that 
he should give himself into the 
keeping of this woman, his life de- 
pendent upon her word alone, to be 
led to what fate he could only im- 
agine. Yet there was a daring chal- 
lenge on her face, a stirring call to 
his blood. He knew she was offering 
him more than her words seem to 


indicate. Just what, he could find out 
only by taking up the challenge. But 
he did not need to trust her wholly. 
There were ways unknown to her. . . . 

Gan nodded suddenly, his eyes 
seeming to take fire from her glance. 
“I’ll take your offer, Amazon! I 
would not wish to place my life’s value 
above that of every human in the 
galaxy, would you?” 

With this parting shot, Gan turned 
and left, leading little Elvir by the 
hand. The woman strode after, w'his- 
p^ring sharply. “Treachery means 
death. Captain. You talk of honor, so 
come in honesty and you will be dealt 
with honorably.” 

Gan nodded, did not turn his head. 
“In one hour I return alone, to see 
how you keep your word. I may be a 
fool, but never a coward.” 

Elvir walked beside him, sobbing 
little hushed sobs of defeat between 
clenched teeth. Gan turned and caught 
her up, holding her face level with 
his own. “Why the tears, little 
woman?” 

“You’ve made a date with a sor- 
ceress, and you’ll never get away 
from her. You’re not mine anymore.” 

Gan put her down, pausing as he 
realized the girl knew what was sup- 
posed to be a secret to himself alone. 
Then he laughed and put aside the 
thought. She would either keep silent 
or not. It made no difference to him. 

TN HIS quarters, Gan found the 
Regent of Konapar, seated on 
Gan’s own chair, his fingers drum- 
ming impatiently upon the table. 
“Where have you been keeping your- 
self, Captain? Rendezvous with some 
captive Phiran priestess?” 

Gan was irked by his attitude, did 
not smile. “Exactly, your Highness. 
That is just where I have been. I’ve 
arranged a meeting, supposedly with 
one who will reveal the secret we 
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seek. But I’m under oath not to re- 
veal the matter to you.” 

The Regent scowled, puzzled. “But 
you’ve just broken that oath, haven’t 
you?” 

“No. I can’t break it until I re- 
turn. The oath may look different 
then, you know. They may try to kill 
me or keep me captive— hard to say 
what can happen. But I intend to 
learn whether it is a trap or the 
genuine thing.” 

“I’ll have you followed. You’re a 
valuable man to me. Captain. I’ll flot 
have this.” 

“Exactly why I brought the matter 
up at this time. INIy men will know 
where I am. There is no need for you 
to have me followed. You’ll have to 
trust me, Your Highness. It’s my 
neck I’m risking, you know.” 

The Regent looked thoughtful. 
“You have a point. If some blunder 
revealed you were followed by us, it 
could mean your death, right enough. 
Very well. Captain. Luck to you. But, 
to repeat a phrase I picked up from 
you — don’t do it. Captain! Don’t even 
think of it! I’ll have you spitted over 
a slow fire.” 

Gan laughed. “I’ll not keep it from 
you. Tor Branthak, though I may 
drive a hard bargain. I’ll sell it to 
you once I get it.” 

The Tor grimaced. '“I’ll wager it 
will cost enough. But then there’s al- 
ways another means if you prove dif- 
ficult.” Ilis eyes lighted. “After all, 
we will have two chances. I came 
here on suspicion, meaning to have 
it out with you, hammer and tongs. I 
have just ordered the so-called Su- 
preme Matriarch, that young-looking 
one, taken to the plateau. There, on 
my own ship, we can give her a 
thorough going over with instru- 
ments, with truth seriim, w’ith lie-de- 
tectors, injections of drugs — get the 
facts out of her.” 


Gan heaved himself to his feet. Un- 
accountably, the order for Celys’ ar- 
rest set his blood afire. Rage choked 
him. The idea of the noble Matriarch 
handled like a criminal, given dan- 
gerous injections, questioned inter- 
minably, put through an inquisition 
that could well ruin her health or 
wmrse, was one he could not accept 
without emotion. But with an effort 
he held his tongue until his wits 
cooled. 

The Regent noticed nothing, went 
on drumming with his fingers on the 
table top. “I’ve taken quite a 
fancy to that woman . . . what’s her 
name now. . .Calys, Pelys — something. 
Where the priestesses get their names 
I can’t fathom. They seem to have 
no family names. The temple is their 
only family tie. She should make a 
most ornamental addition to the gems 
in my harem, if she proves reason- 
able.” 

Gan’s breath nearly choked him 
with the hot fire in his lungs. He 
could not have foreseen this. The man 
had given no hint of his intentions 
toward the head Matriarch. Better to 
wait, bide his time. No good to speak 
of the thing now. 

Gan wqis having his first full re- 
alization of his own attachment to 
the sharp-tongued Matriarch. This 
thought struck him, and he relaxed. 
He nearly smiled as he perceived that 
there had not been enough between 
them to give him any confidence that 
the woman would not prefer the Re- 
gent’s harem to his own company. 
She thought of him as an unscru- 
pulous adventurer. Gan stilled his 
anger, thrust some garments into a 
small duffle bag, slung it from his 
shoulder. Clips of pellets for his side- 
arms completed his preparations. He 
turned to the Regent and bowed 
slightly, his smile ironic. 

“I trust my departure will cause 
you no inconvenience, Your Highness. 
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I expect to be gone but a short time, 
and I hope to find you well on my 
return. I have your best wishes for 
success?” 

The Regent studied him for a sec- 
ond, then nodded stiffly. “Formality 
becomes you. Captain. Don’t let the 
plagued women bamboozle you. Get 
the facts, and let them stuff their 
ideals and fine talk where it v/ill do 
most good.” 

^AN TURNED on his heel and 
left. But he had no intention of 
leaving without making sure of some- 
thing that was bothering him. He 
moved off toward the Mother’s shrine, 
where he knew Celys might conceal 
herself in the sanctum if she had 
heard of the order to arrest her. It 
could be that she had not been found 
as yet. 

His guess was correct. The Ma- 
triarch had been warned by her 
eavesdropping young acolytes of t’ne 
order to take her to the plateau out- 
side the city, and had slipped out of 
her usual regal green ritual robe and 
donned one of the simpler white 
gowns belonging to her acolyte, Eloi. 
IMingling with the chattering groups 
of adolescents, she was indiscernible 
to the searching eyes of the soldiery 
and had escaped recognition for sev- 
eral hours. 

But a few hours ago, when they 
had all filed into the dining hall, one 
of the guards had recognized her and 
given a cry of alarm. Celys had fled 
headlong, dodging through the fa- 
miliar and intricate passages with the 
skill of a hunted fox. Darkness had 
■ come on, and she had slipped into the 
great sacred shrine where the (hm 
light and the huge pillars which sup- 
ported tlie dome gave her effective 
cover. 

The crew of Gan Alain were stand- 
ing guard at their usual posts, while 
two-score of the Konaparian warriors 


scoured the halls and rooms of the 
temple with search beams in their 
hands. 

Gan paused for a mom.ent beside 
Chan DuChaile’s post before tire big 
arch of tire shrine of Myrmi-Atla, 
and murmured a question. “Have they 
caught the white bird yet, Chan?” 

Chan glanced about, shook his 
Jiead. Then he whispered: “If you’re 
figuring on something else for her, I 
can tell you where she is, but not for 
the likes of Tor Brantliak.” 

“I was planning on taking her to 
the Mother. Do you' know what that 
means?” 

Chan nodded, for he had discussed 
many things with the chattering young 
girls who were penned in the temple. 
“She’s slipping from pillar to pillar 
in her own sacred shrine w’hile the 
Konapar heroes steal about with 
liglrts. ...” 

^ELYS crouched behind the great 
central pillar in the shrine of 
Myrmi-.\tla, watching the swinging 
lights of tlie searching Konaparians 
and praying they would conclude she 
was not within the dar’tcened shrine 
and pass on. She shrank back as one 
small beam swept toward her, then 
mysteriously blinked out. Feet whis- 
pered softly on the stone, and she 
nearly shrieked as a heavy hand 
clamped down on her face, shutting 
off her breath. In her ear a familiar 
voice whispered. 

“Will you be quiet, you beautiful 
fool? Or must I beat sense through 
your hide with a whip? I am your 
friend. Now, tell me, how do we get 
out of this place before some of the 
Regent’s men spot you?” 

The hand slowly released its power- 
ful grasp and Celys shuddered as 
breath came back into her lungs. The 
beast was still trying to trick her with 
his honest blue eyes, with his heart- 
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ensnaring curls and fearful brawny 
arms about her. There was nothing 
he would not stoop to! What was 
she to do? She who had thought men 
so simple and easy to fool before — 
and this one was not fooled in thg 
least, whatever his game. If only he 
v/as what he seemed, an honest, strong 
man trying to do the right thing, 
rather than an amorous beast trying 
to undo her reason with his love-mak- 
ing in order to secure the ancient se- 
cret from her. 

Celys, in a sudden flash of hatred 
for all things masculine and alien, 
tugged out a little dagger from a hid- 
den sheath. Her hand drew back, dart- 
ed forward, and Gan’s han'd caught 
her wrist just as the point touched 
his throat. A few drops of blood 
stained her wrist as she twisted, and 
the knife dropped with a sinister 
tinkling on the floor between them. 

Gan had half a mind to call out 
and bring the searchers down upon 
her, but he growled softly into her 
ear: “For a woman who is ur.able to 
resist my arms, you show small grati- 
tude for my affection. I come to help 
j’ou escape the Regent’s third-degree, 
and you try to knife me. Are you just 
a common murderess, and not Uie 
high-minded woman I thought?” 

Celys was sincerely thankful the 
blade had done no harm. The spasm 
of rage had passed, and she realized 
she was near the breaking point from 
strain, or she would never have done 
such a thing. Tears came to her eyes, 
and at the same time anger burned in 
her cheeks, trembled in her hands — 
anger at her own impotence against 
these males from another world. She 
wanted so very much to believe in this 
man beside her, yet she felt certain 
he was but a scoundrel who mimicked 
the ways of honor to betray her. 

Gan murmured: “Lead the way to 
the secret passages that lead from 


this temple. I have a way of contact- 
ing your forces — in fact, a guide is 
even now awaiting me in the subter- 
ranean passages.” 

Celys nodded her head in mute ac- 
quiescence, her eyes on his with some- 
thing of final defeat in them. Gan 
knew that it was the defeat of an 
overweening feminine pride, which 
could not bear to think of any man as 
superior. Her voice w'as very weak, 
whispering into his ear. 

“Forgive me. I’m half out of my 
mind with strain. You embodied all 
the indignities I have suffered — I am 
not myself. I would have escaped 
long since through a passage nearby, 
but I have not been able to approach 
the entrance, as there has always 
been somebody about. Come...” 

^.■\X TOOK her hand and let her 
guide him through the dimness. 
Then he saw her reason for choosing 
the shrine of the All-Mother’s image 
for her hiding place. She pressed a 
carved ornament in the stone of a 
pillar pedestal and a segment of the 
pillar opened out. They slipped in- 
side and Celys pulled the false stone 
back into place. The pillar itself was 
the top of a tiny stairway, so nar- 
row that Gan had trouble squeezing 
his great shoulders past the winding 
steps that circled a center pole. Celys 
giggled audibly at his contortions. 

“This wasn’t meant for a fat Ma- 
triarch ...” 

“May jmu never grow fat... you 
are perfect as you are,” he said, 
grunting. 

Her eyes danced, but he did not 
know if it was because of his con- 
torted face as he wriggled his way 
downward, or because of the compli- 
ment. 

At the bottom Gan paused to re- 
adjust his leather corselet. There he 
discovered the woman had found 
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opportunity to lift one of his pellet 
guns from his belt. Gan shivered witli 
sudden apprehension for if she meant 
to kill him, one of his o\vn guns would 
prove more efficient than the slender 
blade with which she had failed. 

“Better give me the gun, sister. It 
Vi^as never meant for female hands.” 

Her laugh v/as mocking, cool and 
quite possessed. “So now it’s ‘sister’? 
I have become younger since last 
night? Do you no longer consider me 
motherly?” 

“The gun!” growled Gan, frown- 
ing. “You’re much too impulsive with 
weapons to carry them about so care- 
lessly.” 

“You have a weapon. 7 have a 
weapon. What could be fairer?” 

Gan shrugged, his eyes meeting 
only a rather charming expression of 
deviltry in hers. Then he said: “Well, 
keep it. But let me warn you, the 
triggers have been filed. They’re about 
half the standard pull. Also, there’s 
another thing I must speak to you 
about. I had a similar altercation with 
one of your associates. She is waiting 
now in the subterranean passages to 
guide me to the INIother. She has my 
word of honor to reveal nothing of 
what I learn without permission, and 
I have hers for my safety. Now that 
you’ve led me iilto this secret passage 
of yours, you will have to guide me 
to her.” 

Rather abruptly she shoved the 
gun, which she had been holding be- 
hind her, toward him. “In that case, 
take your ugly weapon. I will have 
no need of it. The mother will decide 
your fate when we reach Avalaon. 
Come ...” 

Gan lifted the weapon gingerly 
from her hand, for it was actually 
hair-triggered, and she hadn’t han- 
dled it too gently. In her hands, it 
would have been more dangerous to 
her than to him. ' " ' 


The beautiful IMatriarch laughed 
again at his tense expression, then 
turned and moved off into the dark- 
ness. Here and there along the nar- 
row passages little glow lamps were 
set, and Gan tried to figure his dis- 
tance and pci:ition in the temple by 
the distance between lights. But he 
was hopelessly lost in the twisting of 
the narrow passage within the walls. 

In short minutes she slid open a 
panel, let him out into the under- 
ground chambers where he had left 
the Amazon, .\phele. She was waiting 
there, concealed by the shadows, 
alone. She moved out into the dim 
light. 

“I thought you’d never come ...” 

Gan grunted. “I had to rescue the 
soubrette of the cast. The Tor was 
about to give her a going over. I supr 
pose you know the Supreme Ma- 
triarch?” 

Aphele darted to the open panel, 
where Celys stood, and the two wom- 
en touched hands for an instant. 
Aphele turned back to Gan Alain. 
“Must she flee? Her Supremity is 
needed here. I don’t understand.” 

Cetys moved forv.^ard, facing Aphele. 
“Where have you undertaken to lead 
this man, Lieutenant? Not to Ava- 
laon?” 

Aphele stood proudly, facing her 
superior. “I realize the risk. But I 
believe he might be convinced when 
he knows all. It is worth tiying.” 

Celys shook her head. “He is but 
the captain of a single ship, an ad- 
venturer of no influence, a mere 
mercenary under Tor Branthak’s com- 
mand. What good could he do our 
cause?” 

The two women stood facing each 
other, and what passed between them 
was mysterious to Gan, for Celys 
turned away, shrugged, said: “Very 
well, I have nothing to say. But you 
are playing with a fire that is apt to 
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burn more than you think.” 

Almost immediately Lieutenant 
Aphele drew her pellet gun, leveled it 
at Gan. “Your weapons, Captain. I 
am sorry if I led you to believe you 
would not be my captive.” 

Gan gave them up. 

I^OW THE two women rather 
^ pointedly ignored him, and after 
they caught up with the waiting 
troops and Gan found himself march- 
ing in the center of a score of well- 
armed and well-disciplined warrior 
women, he rather doubted his ov;n 
good sense. 

Gan realized that the Matriarch’s 
disappearance, coinciding with his own 
departure, was going to place Tor 
Branthak’s trust of him under a 
strain. But the chances were he’d 
never have to worry about that. What 
really worried him were his men and 
his ship. It would have been best if 
he had demanded his share of the 
wealth of Alid and left immediately 
after the city had fallen. But he had 
been drawn by the damned secret and 
he doubted more strongly every mo- 
ment that there teas any secret. 

The march continued for what Gan 
judged was an hour, perhaps some 
four miles of underground tunnels. 
Then they entered a line of mono- 
rail cars suspended from the ceiling 
of the tunnel. Gan reasoned that they 
left the cars outside the city because 
of the possible sound their use might 
make under the foundations. 

The train was light and fast, de- 
signed for passenger use only. Gan 
judged they traveled around sixty 
miles an hour for several hours. Then 
the tunnel ended but, before ascend- 
ing a ramp into the open air, the 
women donned garments of rough 
skins and sand hoods of soft leather. 
These were the garments of the wild 
nomads of the deserts of Phira, and 


at the surface a herd of the horse- 
like beasts called marts was awaiting 
them. 

From tlie air, the party would re- 
semble any other mounted party of 
nomads and would cause no unwant- 
ed inquiry from the Konaparian scout 
planes patrolling the planet for pos- 
sible organized resistance. 

“Is the place distant?” asked Gan 
of Aphele, who rode beside him. 
Celys had taken her place at the head 
of the column, riding beside the of- 
ficer who headed the detachment. 
Aphele twitched the head o| her pop- 
eyed, horned mount closer to him 
and smiled as she lifted back the 
hood from her ears to reveal her 
wealth of soft brown hair. 

“Two days’ ride. Captain. Unless 
you are accustomed to riding, you 
will have callouses where none were 
before.” 

Gan shook his head. “I have never 
ridden anything not on wheels or jets 
before. I think I know what you mean 
already.” 

The woma.n’s eyes were humorous- 
ly sympathetic. “You will not enjoy 
the next two days. Captain. You will 
need whatever stoicism your nature 
provides.” 

Gan, already appreciating the mo- 
notony of the repeating dunes and the 
irritating qualities of sand down his 
neck, decided that the best way to 
ignore the unpleasantness w'as to keep 
on talking. He was somewhat net- 
tled by the obvious dislike of him- 
self expressed by the warrior women’s 
concerted disregard of his presence. 
He threw back his own hood, letting 
the sun shine on his golden curls. 

“Have you made this trip often, 
Aphele?” 

“Hundreds of times. Captain. In 
the last hundred years, I have passed 
tills way at least once every two 
years.” 
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GULPED. So tliis was an- 
other of the long-lived breed, ac- 
cording to Celys’ version of the se- 
cret. She looked about twenty-two. 
The Phi ran year was but ten days 
shorter than the Terran year, and the 
day was some two hours longer. Gan 
glanced up at the bright orange dou- 
ble star that served both Konapar 
and Phira as a sun. Menkis, they 
called it. On the charts it was labeled 
Menanger. 

“What was that device you and 
your friends were lowering through 
the floor when you shot at me?” he 
asked, watching her face closely. She 
did not even look at him, watching 
instead the flight of a gold and blue 
bird hovering above their heads. Her 
voice was a discreet murmur, audible 
not three feet away. 

“It was part of the secret which 
we did not wish the Konaparians to 
discover, as you suspect.” 

Gan felt a swift elation surge 
through him. So she vras a convert to 
his way of thinking; was a friend 
and ally against the secretive selfish- 
ness of these so-holy priestesses. 

Then she turned her head and 
laughed, and spoke more loudly. 
“What did you say? I am so 


sleepy. . .” 

He spoke loudly himself. “.Aren’t 
you sorry you shot at me last night? 
You might have killed me.” 

Her eyes danced. “Oh, I could 
have, but you are too good-looking 
to kill. I meant only to take some of 
the smugness out of you.” 

“You did,” Gan laughed. “I will 
admit that women can do as good a 
job of soldiering as men, and but 
short weeks ago I thought differ- 
ently.” 

Aphele twitched the mort’s ugly 
head closer again. She whispered: “I 
am sick to death of hearing the two 
sexes compared. Never mentibn it to 


me again. Do you hear?” 

“No sex conversation? What will 
we talk about?” 

Aphele frowned. “That is not what I 
meant, and you know it. On Phira, 
when a woman decides she wants a 
Phiran male, she tells him so. I im- 
derstand Uiat, with Terrans, the op- 
posite is true and the woman must 
never mention the subjec' closest to 
her heart, but wait for th. man to 
speak his love.” 

Gan nodded, his eyes on hers 
doubtfully. He read the signs aright — 
she was his friend, and more! Up to 
now it had been his custom to avoid 
too close entanglement with any fe- 
male. They had always meant trou- 
ble. Now it seemed he was in trouble 
again... But there was an honesty 
and candor on her face — and Aphele 
was not only very lovely, but she was 
also a woman who had already lived 
several lifetimes. Perhaps her mind, 
also, was so far ahead of his in percep- 
tion that she knew e.xactly what he 
thought. Certainly the simple direct- 
ness in her meant profound knowledge 
of the human mind ratlier than sim- 
plicity. 

He asked: “You have lived so much 
longer than I, you should have greater 
wisdom, should be able to guess my 
every thought before I speak; can 
you tell me what I’m thinking?” 

Though she looked at him whimsi- 
cally, her lips gave a bitter twist. “I 
know you’re afraid to have me say I 
am attracted to you. I know you are 
not affected by my beauty. I know 
that the first hlatriarch is in your 
heart. But listen to me, Terran. Some- 
tim.es it is better to be loved than to 
love. I, at least, would be your friend, 
and I would expect no lease on your 
life in return. You know nothing of 
the nature of my mind. I can be 
more to you than she — if you will al- 
low yourself to understand.”. 
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/^AX WAS struck by her serious 
tone, as well as by the thread 
of her speech. But another thing oc- 
cupied his attention: “You say the 
first Matriarch. Who is that? 1 had 
thought Celys was the Supreme 
Matriarch.” 

“There are several who play 
the part of the Supreme Alatriarch. 
She is but a figurehead. The real 
power rests in the ancient one we 
travel to consult. She holds the keys 
to the mystery, the secret you seek. 
I want to guide you correctly, so that 
it may be possible for you to live 
beside me. You see, Terran, I have 
lost two mates in the years long past, 
because the secret is denied to males.” 

Her countenance was a bitter mask 
of strange loneliness for a second, and 
Gan realized that living for centuries 
was perhaps not all peaches and 
cream. Then the e.xpression passed, 
and she smiled again, perhaps at his 
suddenly lugubrious expres.sion over 
hearing of her former mates. 

“You neednk fear me, Gan. I am 
an errperienced woman, who has long 
ago given up the childish tricks by 
which 3 ’oung women gain their ends. 
If you need me, come to me. I will 
not pursue jmu.” 

She twitched at her mount’s reins, 
as if to ride ahead beyond earshot. 
Gan reached out and seized the mort's 
reins in one big hand. 

“You have read my mind, Aphele, 
and answered my questions. Can \-ou 
also read the admiration and liking I 
have for you?” 

She settled back, her face relaxed 
from its bitterness as he went on: “I 
want to know one more thing, and 
then no more questions. Has Celys 
been married too, lost her mates the 
same w^ay? Is she, too, centuries old?” 

She laughed at his intent face; a 
laugh at once mocking and tender, as 
rvith a child. “You have a dis.appoint- 


ment in store, my friend. Your Celys 
is not one, but several. Their ages 
are not young or old, for they are 
daughters each of the other. All of 
them are older than you, and have 
children. There is one, the youngest 
of the Matriarch line, who is but 
twice your age. You haven't met her, 
3 ^et you would know her surely, so 
closely does she resemble her grand- 
mother.” 

Gan turned toward the erect fig- 
ure of Celys ahead. “Her grand- 
mother! A grandmother, that one 
ahead?” He said it with a kind of 
dismayed awe. 

.^pheie nodded, her eyes pitying, 
her lips twisted in a kind of sad 
smile. “That is why I tried to tell 
you. a love such as I offer you is at 
least less confusing than that which 
you are bent on pursuing. There is 
but one of me, and I am not too 
proud to say you are a man above 
men, and above most women I have 
known. Xow I leave j’ou to your 
thoughts.” 

She rode ahead, to pause beside the 
stiff, slender figure of CeU's. Gan 
burned with curiosity to hear what 
they were saying, and if it concerned 
him. Hq knew that if he saw them 
laugh, he would feel like a fool. Just 
then the two women laughed and 
glanced back at him and he felt like 
a fool. 

y^T L.AST the long and arduous 
trip in the saddle came to an 
end and they came to the hidden val- 
ley of Avalaon. It was a place of 
trees, tremendous in size. Cedars or 
redwoods, or some relati\e of the 
conifers, towered in aged splendor 
toward the sky, rich in foliage and 
mighty in trunk. That there w'as a 
city beneath the trees would have 
been indistinguishable from the air, 
and Gan could see that great care had 
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been taken to have no trails or roads 
leading into the valley. The mouth of 
the valley was a billy pass, also 
heavily wooded, and it could have 
been defended by one man with an 
automatic rifle, as the sides were 
precipitous. 

Winding down the faintly worn 
pathways into the dim depths of the 
w'ooded valley, Gan did not expect 
to find any great number of people 
or any structures, but he was sur- 
prised to find the flourishing city 
whose extent was difficult to estimate, 
so the forest growth obscured the 
vistas. The dwellings were built be- 
neath the trees; several small streams 
wound about through them and 
joined in a river that seemed to end 
in a lake in the center of the valley. 
The houses were of stone, permanent 
and old-looking, as if they had been 
there undisturbed for centuries. But 
they were lived in, for figures moved 
along the paths beneath the trees car- 
rying burdens of food or clothing or 
small cases of metal articles. 

.'\phele dismounted as they reached 
the first of these hidden dwellings, 
and came back to Gan, holding the 
mort’s head as he dismounted. 

“How is your backside?” she asked, 
smiling. 

“I am more conscious of its pres- 
ence than ever before,” grinned Gan, 
bending and stretching. 

“You are now in a place never be- 
foie reached by the uninitiate,” she 
said, her eyes measuring him with evi- 
dent delight in her glance, a look full 
of desire and appreciation of his mas- 
culinity. “I am responsible for your 
being here, so if j-ou have a care for 
my welfare, conduct yourself accord- 
ingly. No male has trod these paths 
for many centuries — since before we 
can remember. The sacred groves of 
hlyrmi-.^tla have been entered only 
by women who have passed very 


stringent examinations and undergone 
long purification. You may be slain, 
you know, before I have a chance to 
make a case for you. I have long been 
a dissident from the idea of complete 
female supremacy, and am knowm as 
a rebel. Though there are others, we 
are in the minority. We want men in 
the organization, we need men. The 
others will not have it. There is much 
politics involved, but I will advise 
3 'ou. I am taking you to our true 
head, who has no title. She is over 
five hundred years old.” 

Gan nod ' 1, feeling like a folly- 
stricken idio. treading where only 
angels would dare. 

The warrior women shed the ugly 
and bad-smelling disguises, throwing 
them in a heap where Gan had doffed 
his own cloak and hood. 

CEVER.\L slight figures appeared 
^ from among the nearby trees and 
approached. Gan started as he real- 
ized they were young girls and quite 
naked. They came forward in inno- 
cent shamelessness, but suddenly one 
of them saw Gan’s stalwart male fig- 
ure with the curling red-gold beard 
proclaiming his essential masculinity. 
The girl gave a scream of utter hor- 
ror, as if she were confronted by a 
banshee, and took to her heels. In an 
instant the grove was filled with the 
small naked figures running and 
screaming as the others saw the cause 
of the initial fright. The screams 
brought still more naked young 
numphs, who came running up. When 
they saw the great man-figure with 
the beard, they ran away as quickly 
as they had come. 

There was not a laugh nor an ex- 
pression in the whole troop of w'arrior 
women at this development. It was 
evident that they had expected it. 
There were several frowming glances 
at Aphele, who ignored them. Gan 
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saw that her idea of bringing him 
here was disapproved by many. 

“No good can come from this vi- 
olation of the inviolate grove of Ava- 
laon,” one of them said coldly to 
Aphele as they passed her with the 
saddles of their beasts. They had 
turned the beasts loose in the forest. 

Gan, weaponless, was appreciating 
to the full the chances of his death 
now mentioned for the first time by 
Aphele. But he strode along beside 
her, just behind the tall and graceful 
form of Celys, who was still the cen- 
ter of attraction to him in spite of 
her newest character of grandmother 
to a woman who resembled her so 
closely as to be identical. 

They passed several of the small 
stone houses and came to a much 
larger structure, placed between four 
of the forest giants so closely that 
the mighty trunks seemed to uphold 
the w’alls and roof. The guarding 
troop stopped and lined up on each 
side of the low, wide doorway of 
plain, rough timbers, deeply marked 
by time. Gan passed between them 
with somewhat the feeling of a crim- 
inal entering a jail, and the glitter- 
ing uniforms and stern, if beautiful, 
faces of the women made him feel 
guilty for being a man. 

Inside the rather dimly lit room 
there were several women w’orking at 
desks and file cases, and a score of 
others seated on benches about the 
walls. The women at the desks w'ere 
the first elderly women wearing the 
regalia of the priestesses of Myrmi- 
Atla that Gan had seen. These, in a 
Terran civilization, would have been 
w'omen of sLxty or sixty-five. Here, 
Gan had no idea of their ages. 

In the center of the low-ceilinged 
place was a rough wooden dais and 
high-backed chair on which sat a 
woman Gan would have recognized 


as the leader without a nudge from 
Aphele. The high dome of white brow, 
the weary-wise eyes, the strong mouth 
and chin, the proud look of her — 
Gan moved forward with Aphele and 
knelt on one knee as did his mentor. 

The woman, showing her great age 
in a mass of wrinkles, but otherwise 
appearing to be very strong and able, 
inclined her head, studying them with 
her face bearing a slight smile. Her 
voice was high-pitched, but full; a 
firm and even musical voice. 

“Aphele, you have led one of the 
enemy here?” Her voice was gently 
chiding. “Can you justify the indis- 
cretion?” 


PHELE stood, thrust her high 
bosom out, and lifted one hand 
in a gesture of complete confidence. 

“The conqueror. Tor Branthak of 
Konapar, seeks the secret. He hired 
this pirate captain to obtain it for 
him without his followers’ knowing. 
Since of course he could unearth no 
secret. Tor Branthak has ordered the 
torture of the Supreme IMatriarch un- 
til she tells. This man rescued our 
first Celys from her peril, brought 
her to me,' came with us of his own 
free w’ill. The rest is up to you and 
our council. I will have more to say 
in council and you already know my 
opinions on the matter of secrecy.” 

The old leader smiled and nodded. 
“We all know your opinions, Aphele, 
and none will accuse you of secrecy 
about them. You shout them out at 
every opportunity. So, he is not a 
captive nor yet a hostage, but merely 
a curious gentleman who wants to see 
for himself how we stay alive?” 

Aphele did not answer, but stepped 
back one pace with s.mart military 
bearing, standing very erect and still. 
This left Gan facing tire old leader 
of the Amazons alone, and a little 
sweat broke out on his brow as the 
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thought canie to him that he was fac- 
ing a person whose mind had been 
pitted against all men for some fice 
centuries — and had won. Gan kept 
his eyes on hers unwaveringly, his 
face quite empty of expression, but 
he could not control the nerves of his 
hands, which kept opening and clos- 
ing as if to grasp some material thing 
to aid him in this predicament. 

The voice of the old woman took 
on a deeper note, a rasping, critical, 
angry tone of disapproval. 

‘•Do you realize that these groves 
of Avalaon have not been violated by 
man’s presence for near a thousand 
years? And now you come blunder- 
ing in where the last strength of the 
female lords of Phira licks its wounds, 
expecting mercy and benevolence and 
perhaps romance from our so-pretty 
warrior maids? You are a bigger fool 
than the woman who brought you!” 

An angry exhalation from the two- 
score female breasts in the room 
emphasized her words. It was a long, 
deep sigh, a kind of “aye”, and it 
meant unanimous agreement wdth 
her. Gan, startled, let his glance 
sweep the room, where more and more 
of the women v/ere clustering, as the 
curious took note of the strange meet- 
ing. Peeping betw'eeu the red-uni- 
formed legs of the guard at the door 
were a score of naked young nymphs, 
their mouths round with astonishment 
and fascination. Gan felt more out of 
place and off balance than he had 
ever been in his life. He opened his 
mouth to speak and found himself 
only able to croak, “Er...ah...” in 
a dismal sound like a sick frog. 

The old woman relaxed suddenly, 
her hands dropping from their grip 
on the chair’s rough wood arms, and 
leaned back. Then her voice became 
humorous. Sarcastically she mimicked 
him: “The man says, ‘er...ah...’ If 
that is not profound wisdom, indeed I 


Can you summon no defense, can you 
think of no good rea.^o!l why cur pri- 
vacy and isolation should be destroyed 
by 3'ou? Off with you, then, while we 
take thought of your fate.” 

Then Gan found his voice, and all 
of it came boiling up; the many little 
insults and derogations these women 
had handed him since he set foot on 
Phira became a torrent of resentment, 
and he let out a great bellow such as 
had made his crew run rather than 
face him. 

‘■Now listen to me. I’ve been in- 
sulted and chivvied about and made 
to feel foolish ever since I first met 
the so-holy priestesses of jmur All- 
hlother. I took it like a man, and was 
courteous and kind and tried my best 
to protect them from the soldiers of 
Konapar, and wasn’t even thanked by 
one of you until I met Aphele. I 
saved your precious Celt’s from tor- 
ture the first day on this planet, and 
had it put off from day to day until 
I contrived her escape. I have been 
the good friend of you high-nosed fe- 
males at the risk of my own precious 
neck, and now you laugh at me. I am 
beginning to think the men who say 
that woman’s' place is in the hearth, 
kitchen and bedroom are right. It’s a 
new idea to me, because I’ve always 
observed women’s low estate on many 
barbarous planets with great pit}'. 
However, perhaps it is the nature of a 
woman to abuse power even more 
than men. It seems you enjoy the 
idea of havinz the whiohand over a 
male.” 

I_JIS ROARING voice, bringing 
with it the vast sense of space 
and the adventurous, roving life he 
had led, huge and strong and filled 
with masculine power and anger, 
filled with righteousness and indigna- 
tion and contempt of the potty in- 
tentions of these women to shoot 
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their barbed arrows of scorn into 
him, expressing the rage at his treat- 
ment, did far more for him than any 
argument in words. When his voice 
ceased, there was a silence as if a 
god had spoken, and from each female 
breast there came a sigh, of longing 
at last realized, a desire at last grati- 
fied — to hear a male voice raised in 
the forest aisles of Avalaon. 

The old leader’s eyes glittered like 
diamonds in her face as she looked 
about at the bemused countenances of 
the men-starved women about her, 
each rapt as if still hearing die great 
male sound of Gan Alain roaring his 
rage. Whether they glittered with 
tears or with an evil anger, Gan could 
not tell. She said nothing in reply, 
but only waved a hand to Aphele, 
who tugged at Gan’s sleeve of worn 
gold leather and led him out into the 
bright, clean air where the piney 
scent of the forest breathed silence 
and peace. 

“You,” murmured .Aphele, her eyes 
glowing, “are a man after my heart. 
You really gave it to her and the rest 
of them. They are too long in the 
saddle to understand that the worlds 
were not exactly made just for the 
purpose of organizing women into 
trampling upon all men. Ah, it was 
worth the long ride to hear it!” 

They had been walking now alone 
through the trees, and Aphele 
stopped him. “Now give me a good 
hard hug and a kiss, as if I w^ere 
some sweet damsel you knew when 
you were young enough to think of 
nothing but kissing girls. . .” 

Gan was not taken unawares by 
her request, but still he hesitated. 
Then he remembered how it used to 
be, when he was a boy walking in the 
evening with his chosen, how sweet 
a kiss could be — and he seized her 
and held her close, bent back her 
fair face and kissed her heartily. It 


was sweet, bitter-sweet, full of mem- 
ories of other loves, and none of them 
quite measuring up to Aphele’s deep, 
hungry eyes, nor her strange mouth, 
so sweet and hungry, yet so sor- 
rowful. 

Her smile after the kiss was not 
the twisted smile she usually gave 
him, but a full and grateful thanks. 
Her voice was husky and low as she 
said: “Oh, it is good, even as it used 
to be when I believed in love and life 
and men. You are a man such as I 
have always longed for but never did 
quite believe existed. I put a spell 
upon you, Gan .Main — may you never 
forget the lips of .\phele, no matter 
the years or the space between us.” 

A low and scornful voice behind 
them made them both w-hirl, and 
standing there was Celys, saying: 
“Not long ago you were making love 
to me — Celys! Now you are embrac- 
ing .Aphele. What is a woman to 
think?” 

Gan was angry. He gave a short, 
hard laugh. “Not long ago I did not 
know j'ou were grandmotlier to a 
grown woman, Celys. May I meet the 
other Supreme Matriarchs?” 

Celys flushed angrily, and her hand 
pointed suddenly at Aphele, her fist 
clenching tight. “You told him, you 
ancient thing, to get him for your- 
self! You know there’s not a male 
like him on all Phira, and I have 
had his declaration first. I’ll get even 
with you, Aphele! Wait.” 

Gan stood, somewhat dismayed at 
her display, and feeling that this was 
none of his argument. But Aphele 
needed no help. 

“You made him unhappy with your 
disregard. Now you claim him, after 
he gives his kiss to me. There was no 
reason to think you ever wanted the 
man. I have not claimed him, I only 
kissed him. Terrans believe in free- 
dom, not chains; and if I know him. 
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he will prefer my freedom to your 
dominance, my dear superior.” 

‘•That could well be, Celv-s,’' 
growled Gan, seeing now what Aphele 
had been telling him all along — these 
women thought they must dominate 
all things. 

Aphele sensed his thought. “They 
would brand men like horses, Gan, 
and sometimes do.” She went on, col- 
oring as her circulation caught up 
with her anger. “They think marriage 
is a thing for a man to wear like a 
dog collar around his neck, instead of 
a glorious partnership and a joyous 
one.” 


^.\X’S FIRST day in .\valaon 
drew to a close, and Aphele led 
him to an empty cabin beneath the 
trees, lit a fire in the rude stone fire- 
place, left him to his own devices. .Al- 
most e.xhausted, Gan drew off his 
boots, pulled a fur over himself and 
went to sleep on th.e rustic bunk built 
into the wall. 


Some hours later he was awakened 
by the sound of giggling and soft 
footsteps. He sat up to find himself 
surrounded by the naked young girls 
who had at first shown such horror 
at his presence. They stood in a cir- 
cle about his bunk, ranging from tiny 
tots to girls in their teens, peering at 
him in the dim firelight and discuss- 
ing his appearance in excited whis- 
pers. One of them, older and bolder 
than the rest, stepped up. 

“You are the first man we ever 
saw, and we want to apologize for 
our discourtesy this afternoon.” 

Gan grunted,' slightly irritated to 
be the cynosure of so many eyes, and 
awakened thus for mere curiosity, 
and slightly embarrassed as his eyes 
roved over the slim but womanly body 
of the one who had addressed him. 
Then he realized that here was a 


source of information not so likely to 
be closc-mouthed a. the older women. 

‘•You children are apt to get your- 
self into trouble if you’re caught here, 
to say nothing of me. But now that 
you’re here, I’ll give you a few min- 
utes. Ask me any questions you want, 
and I’ll answer, provided you answer 
some of mine in return.” 

The lovely heads nodded soberly, 
like angels gathered about a bier; and 
Gan wondered if that weren’t pretty 
close to the truth. One asked: “You’re 
from the Terran worlds, where men 
and women are equal. It must be fun 
to live that way, with boys and girls 
together.” 

“It is fun,” answered Gan. “They 
don’t run about exactly as you do, 
but they play together, and they are 
very happy. Tell me, don’t you ever 
see boys at all?” 

“Never, not until mating time. 
That’s every two years, in the Fall, 
when the grown women chose a mate 
for three months. We see some of 
the boys then, but we daren’t play 
with them or talk with them.” There 
was a wistful note in the girl’s voice 
as she stood there unabashed. “It 
seems wrong....” 

“It is wrong,” said Gan. “The 
whole idea is 'wrong, to my way of 
thinking, hlen and women are hap- 
pier when they live together.” 

“The old women are strict and 
mean and never let us have any real 
fun. What’s the fun of being young 
if you never see a boy?” 

Gan’s heart went out to her sud- 
denly. Here was one girl who really 
needed her first kiss. All at once he 
felt that if it was the last thing he 
did on this planet, or any other, he 
would smash this hlatriarchy and set 
this one, and the others like her, free 
to enjoy the fruits she so desperately 
needed. 
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“Where do they keep all the men 
on Phira, anyway? I have seen very 
few since I’ve been here.” 

“They keep them in a place like 
this on the other side of the planet, 
except the ones who work as servants 
in the homes of the officials and 
tradespeople. It is a place called 
Manoa. There all young boys are 
taken and must stay until they grow 
up.” 

Gan growled. “A completely unnat- 
ural arrangement, contrary to nature. 
No w'onder your elders grow to be 
psychotic. So there are only servants 
in the dwellings in the cities? No man- 
and-wife teams running the homes?” 

“Oh, some break the rules and keep 
their men at home; but they have to 
keep pretty well under cover and not 
be seen often. According to the law, 
mating season lasts but three months, 
and then the man must go back to 
Manoa.” 

“Servants and studs,” growled Gan 
angrily, looking over the serious young 
faces gathered close about his bed. 
“A sad thing j’ou have made of men 
on Phira, eh?” 

“It is not us,” they chorused. “We 
think it is a sad thing, too. But the 
old laws and customs are so rigid, how 
could they be changed?” 

/^AN’S EYES widened. There were 
more “rebels” in the Matriarch 
camp than perhaps even the Matri- 
archy realized. “On Terran worlds,” 
said Gan, “in the olden times, they 
would have elected a new government, 
new officials, passed new laws to suit 
themselves. Nowadays, since the 
Empire has been established, this is 
not so easy. But it is still done. Do 
you know what an election is?” 

“No, we don’t.” 

“Well.” Gan looked at them sharp- 
ly, “it’s very simple. It means that 
you select a number of persons whom 


you’d like to govern you, then you 
vote among yourselves. The winner, 
the one with the most votes, becomes 
your ruler, and she then rules you 
according to your group desires. That 
w'ay you have laws that you like, and 
obey willingly.” 

A low w’histle from outside sent the 
girls scurrjdng through the door, and 
in an instant the cabin was as empty 
as before. None too soon, for the 
sound of boots came up a pathway, 
and the door was flung open. A light 
flashed inside, an older woman’s voice 
asked: “Is everything all right, Ter- 
ran? I thought I saw movement about 
the cabin.” 

“Everything’s all right,” growled 
Gan, sleepily. “You woke me up, is 
all....” 

The woman shut the door and went 
on along her rounds. For a few min- 
utes Gan lay idly wondering, and was 
dropping off to sleep again when the 
door was opened stealthily and a slight 
figure came in clumsily, bearing sev- 
eral chunks of wood. These she put 
on the fire, then came to "his bedside. 
Her whisper was husky. “We thought 
you might be chilly, you being from 
another world.” 

Gan looked at her, slender and 
beautiful as -hand- rubbed marble, her 
dark eyes two question marks of 
youthful innocence in the firelight. 
She stood there unabashed, and after 
a few seconds crept closer until her 
body touched Gan’s hand where it 
lay along the side of the bunk. 

“Tell me more,” she whispered. 
“Tell me about men. We talk and 
talk among ourselves, but we really 
know so little, and it’s all so confus- 
ing.” 

Gan bunched up his surcoat, which 
he had balled under his head for a 
pillow, so that his eyes were near level 
with hers. 

“More talk from me would do you 
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little good, girl. Your problem is one 
that plagues all youth, and nothing 
but time and e.xperience will cure your 
ailment.” 

“Then show me,” she begged, her 
lips pouting prettily. “Just show me 
what a kiss is like, and what love 
might be when I grow old enough to 
mate.” 


^ .-\N G.\SPED, but the sweet young 
eyes begging of him what he was 
not unwilling to give were too much. 
He reached out and tugged her angelic 
young face close and touched his lips 
to hers, or meant to. But she pressed 
forward, clasped him tight, and her 
lips were burning hot on his, her 
young body shivering with delight un- 
der his hands. Abruptly he pushed her 
back and she stood with hands clasped 
together, her breath panting in rap- 
ture, her eyes dewed with wonder. 

“So that is a kiss! It’s wonderful. 
Love must be wonderful....” 

Gan decided to stick strictly to 
words from here on, and pulled up his 
furs close about him. 

“Yes, love can be wonderful, girl, 
when it comes to you. .And if the rule 
of the Matriarchy can be broken, 
you’ll have a chance to find it, which 
you have precious little as things 
stand. It is the lack of a solution to 
your problem which has embittered 
the old women about you. If I have 
my way. . .” 

“T can help you.” she whispered, 
her eyes glowing. “They mean to kill 
you, soon. First they will have a 
meeting, and pretend it is all legal 
and right. But they will decide you 
must die, as all men must die who 
find their way here, so that the sanc- 
tuary will stay hidden from men.” 

Gan scowled and whispered: “I had 
guessed as much when I first set eyes 
upon the old shrew whom you call 
Mother. But what puzzles me, is what 
can I do about it novr? There is no 


way of escape open to me.” 

“There is a way. If you accept one 
of the warrior maids in marriage. The 
law is so worded that they cannot 
kill a mate. Thev can beat you, but 
not kilt.” 

Gan smiled grimly. “I doubt if they 
will allow me time or opportunity for 
that.” 

“I could hide you,” the girl went 
on in an earnest whisper. “I know this 
forest well, and there are places where 
they would not find 5'ou easily. It 
would take many days, and we could 
keep on fleeing, on and on. . .” 

“What would happen to you, sweet 
one, if we were caught?” 

She hung her head. “If they did 
not sentence me to death, they would 
banish me to the desert, which is al- 
most as certain.” 

Gan shook his head. “I’m afraid I 
will have to use my own devices, little 
angel. Go now, and don’t worry about 
me. My own gods will care for me 
where your .All-AIother will not. I will 
be safe. Go.” 

The girl went hesitantly, pausing 
to peer back at him in the flickering 
firelight, lovely in her pity and con- 
cern and her innocent nudity, so that 
Gan’s heart went out to her as his 
own daughter. 'Then she closed the 
door and was gone. 

Gan flicked the switch on tire radio 
device upon his belt. He knew that, on 
his ship, Chan DuChaile would be 
waiting, tubes set for supersensitivity, 
and would not miss a whisper. 

“Listen, Chan; try to get the ship 
aloft unobserved, and then home on 
this wave until it’s beneath you. Then 
wait. When I shut off the wave, come 
down with your guns peeled for 
trouble.” 

Gan repeated the message a half- 
dozen times, at intervals of fifteen 
minutes. Then he drifted off to sleep 
much easier in his mind. 
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TN THE morning Gan Alain was 
awakened by the voice of Aphele, 
calling from outside. Gan slipped on 
his boots, opened the door to her. She 
had removed the masculine uniform 
with its harsh steel breast and abdo- 
men plates, and was wearing instead 
a kind of sarong which left her breasts 
bare, and on her soft, floating hair a 
wreath of wood flowers gave her a 
dryad look of extreme attractiveness. 
Gan flushed guiltily at sight of her, 
for some reason he himself could not 
understand. 

“It is good,” said Aphele in a husky 
voice, “to dress as a woman and to 
wake a man with one’s heart knock- 
ing at one’s ribs. I had almost forgot- 
ten how good it could be. I give you 
good morning, and hope you will live 
the day out.” 

He grimaced, and she laughed, but 
Tjt. without worry. 

“The council seems set upon your 
death, even though I am correct in 
guaranteeing your life and liberty un- 
der the normal status of a military 
truce. They are a bunch of abnormal 
old biddies, who see only evil in all 
men and most things related to sex.” 

“I may have a surprise for them,” 
said Gan. “If they violate my neutrali- 
ty; if they threaten me or take steps 
to execute me, I think they will find 
that I am not so helpless as they 
think.” 

Aphele pressed close against him, 
taking his hand. “Walk with me, and 
murmur sweet words into my ears. 
Gan, the forest is lovely at this time 
of year.” 

Gan moved out into the daylight, 
and the smell of cooking meat gave 
him hunger pangs. He groaned. “Ap- 
hele, never expect a man to make love 
on an empty stomach. And in the 
morning, of all times, a man cannot 
even be courteous until he has been 
fed. Do you know nothing of the 


male whatever?” 

She laughed and pointed. “I have 
built a fire, and what you smell is 
your meat cooking. The others will 
eat in their barracks, where you are 
not allowed. Come, or you get no 
breakfast.” 

Gan put his arm about her waist 
and moved toward the fire between 
the vast boles of the ancient trees. 
Her laughter and her beauty made the 
forest seem twice as lovely as yester- 
day. The breakfast she had prepared 
was very fine. 

“You do understand the animal, 
man, after all, don’t you?” Gan said, 
his mouth full of deer meat. 

'XnE COUNCIL, called in mid- 
morning, was out in the open 
air. There were several thousand fe- 
males, of various ages, gathered on 
the grass and leaf-mold of the forest 
aisles, watching the ceremonial chair 
placed for the Mother. Watching the 
twenty other women seated at a long 
table of planks, before which Gan 
stood, like a criminal before the bar, 
there was little doubt as to their un- 
divided opinion. 

There w^s little ceremony wasted 
on the proceedings. Aphele was called 
to testify, S,nd she told the simple 
truth: that she had thought the coun- 
cil might wish to barter the ancient 
secret Tor Branthak sought for the 
freedom of Phira, and therefore she 
had brought this man to negotiate 
the deal. 

Celys was called, and for the first 
time Gan saw the three identical wom- 
en, daughter, mother and grandmother, 
who had played Supreme Matriarch 
for the hidden council for some four 
centuries, according to Aphele’s whis- 
pered information. To Gan’s eyes, 
they were equally beautiful, the 
grandmother somewhat more mature 
in proportions, but all three would 
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have been taken for young women on 
any other world. 

Celys testified to her part in the 
journey, and that Gan had been in- 
strumental in her escape, if not es- 
sential. Xo one spoke a word against 
him, at first. After the two women 
had spoken, Gan found himself facing 
the old leader across the plank table. 

“It has been our custom for an 
age,” she began, her eyes glittering 
out of her wrinkled face and her lips 
straight and thin and hard, clipping 
off her words with machine precision, 
“to slay all men who found their way 
to this sanctuary of womanhood. It 
is now proposed that the ancient cus- 
toms by which we live, customs which 
are time-hallowed laws, be set aside; 
that they be set aside because of the 
present crisis, the downfall of .\lid, 
the defeat ol our space fleet, the in- 
rush of alien troops into our cities. It 
is proposed, moreover, that they be 
set aside in a cowardly act of barter, 
a barter in which we give immortality, 
our greatest single treasure, to the 
enemy in return for a dubious prom- 
ise of immunity from their avowed 
plan of complete destruction of the 
power of !Myrmi-.\tla. I am definitely 
against this proposal. But the council 
may decide, and I will abide by their 
wishes, as always.” 

Gan was not asked to say a word 
in his defense. The old woman gave 
the nod to the women gathered about 
the table, who at once began to pass 
little slips of folded paper the length 
of the table, where they were gath- 
ered by the woman at the head of the 
table. She copied off the total of votes 
upon the papers and, after a moment, 
arose, facing Gan, who stood at the 
farther end of the table. Her voice 
was as impersonal and empty of hu- 
man concern for Gan as a voice rec- 
ord. 

“The council has voted, and the de- 


cision is death.” 


/^AX SV.'UXG about, and his hand 
went to his belt, shutting off the 
self-contained power unit which ener- 
gized the little wave-generator in his 
belt. In an instant two tall, uniformed 
warrior maids sprang to his side, 
seized his arms, thinking to hold him. 

Gan was furious at the prearranged 
inevitability of the “trial” and the 
way in which it was run off without 
discussion or proper consideration of 
all the factors involved. 


He twisted one arm loose from the 
maid on his right, seized the other 
about the waist, holding her between 
himself and the other. In two swift 
movements he had seized her pellet 
gun and ring thrower, and as the oth- 
er maid reached over to strike him 
with the long dagger which was the 
only weapon she could use safely here 
in the midst of thousands of innocent 
bystanders, he inadvertently held the 
woman in his arms between himself 
and the dagger so that she thrust it 
into her comrade’s breast. 

The warrior maid sprang back at 
this sudden development, the bloody 
dagger in her hand, and her distraught 
face making the whole scene plain to 
the observers as in a drama. 

Gan dropped the wounded woman, 
fitted a ring into the ring-thrower and 
faced the council table with the weap- 
on, ready to toss the deadly fission 
ring directly into the midst of the 
council. 

“We will now proceed to hold trial 
correctly,” bellowed Gan. “Or else you 
can all immediately go up in the air 
in tiny pieces and we can elect a new 
council more to a man’s liking. All of 
you not in favor may signify by re- 
maining standing. The others, please 
be seated, as you see your wise old 
leader already doing.” 

It took them all of ten seconds to 
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get the order through their heads and 
resume their seats. Cap motioned with 
his weapon to Aphele. 

“My dear lady, since you seem the 
only one here with human blood in 
your veins, will you preside in place 
of the old lady who prefers murder to 
legal procedure?” 

Aphele’s hand went to her mouth 
in sincere fear of the consequences of 
such an act, but Gan was adamant. 

“You will note, Aphele, that the old 
woman has already made her seat 
vacant for you. Please take your 
place.” 

Aphele, knowing he had them all at 
his mercy with the explosive ring, 
capable of blowdng the whole council 
table and all its members up in one 
stroke, seated herself on the rude chair 
of honor. After a second, she stood up 
again and called the meeting to order. 

Under Gan’s ruthless eyes, the trial 
was repeated, almost word for word, 
and the vote taken. Xo one man was 
surprised that the verdict was found 
to be unanimously in favor of the 
barter agreement, whereby the Matri- 
archy w'ould give Tor Branthak the 
secret of their longevity for his re- 
moval of troops. 

'T^HE TRIAL and vote were quite 
over, and everj'one was standing 
about wondering apprehensively what 
next, when the Warspear loomed huge- 
ly down from overhead, settling on a 
pillar of flame, landing among the 
huge trees rather neatly. Instantly out 
of the ship poured Gan’s crew — and 
Gan’s description to little Elvir of 
what a pirate looked like was ful- 
filled, for they looked very bold and 
bad, and the blasters in their hands 
seemed very large indeed. 

They quickly disarmed the warrior 
women, who could not bring them- 
selves to begin firing in the mass of 
people present. Gan kept the deadly 


fission ring gun trained upon the group 
of officers who had gathered about 
the old leader. As soon as things 
looked safely in their hands, Gan gave 
orders to his mates. 

“Take that group of females about 
the old hag, there, aboard the War- 
spear. Then scout around and pick 
yourselves waves; you’ll never get a 
better chance. If they behave, they 
can make our dismal rock hangout 
into a home for us. I see no reason 
why we can’t let Tor Branthak search 
for the secret in his owm way, now 
that we have it. These women know 
what the secret is and how to use it, 
and we will have it merely by taking 
them with us.” 

In some tw’enty minutes they had 
secured nearly a hundred and fifty 
captives from among the most beau- 
tiful of the warrior maids, as well as 
the dozen sleek officers of the Amazon 
army who had clustered about their 
leader, and the old woman also. 

Aphele went aboard willingly, while 
Celys and her two look-alikes, her 
daughter and granddaughter, had to 
be dragged aboard. Then the War- 
spear lifted into the sky and Gan set 
course for far space, where the lonely 
Black Rock circled about a dying 
sun. 

JT WAS some months later when the 
Warspear reappeared over Phira. 
She did not land, but dropped off a 
life-raft, moved on out of vision. 

Within the life-raft Gan and Chan 
DuChaile, as well as the old Matriarch 
who had ruled for so long from hid- 
den Avalaon, drifted slowly to a land- 
ing upon the plateau above the city. 
There were still a score of Konaparian 
vessels cradled there, as well as fifty 
or more damaged vessels (V Phira 
which had been captured and brought 
in. The rest of Konapar’s original war- 
fleet had returned home, or patrolled 
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the skies above Phira for the chance 
of retaliation by some ally of Phira. 

Gan and his two companions were 
led before Tor Branthak in his ship, 
in the same chamber where Gan had 
toasted the long life of the Phiran 
women. 

“You traitor!” shouted Tor 
Branthak when he recognized the Cap. 
“You dare return here? I had thought 
you would have better sense than to 
put yourself in my hands again.” 

“Why not?” Gan said. “Wasn’t that 
our bargain; that I w’ould return with 
the secret? So, I have returned. I 
didn’t say when, as it was a question 
only to be determined by events. Tell 
me. Tor Branthak, have you discov- 
ered the secret yet?” 

Gan laughed, and after a moment 
the Regent laughed too. “Tell your 
tale. Captain. But I must warn you, 
for this length of time I have consid- 
ered you a liar and a scoundrel who 
stole away with the greatest treasure 
on Phira.” 

Gan said: “No, Your Highness. I 
did not steal it. I needed this time to 
get to the bottom of their secret. I 
abducted the core personnel and their 
leader because I believed there is only 
one way to get the secret — your tac- 
tics of pulling out their toenails 
seemed too drastic, and less liable to 
work than mine.” 

“And w^hat is your method?” 

Gan drew himself up to his full 
height, demonstrating the magnificent 
manhood in him. “Your Highness, 
when a human being has been with- 
out a vital element of life for a thou- 
sand years, that element should prove 
to be a very potent persuasive force. 
Besides, it has the advantage of not 
killing or maiming them.” 

The Tor grimaced at him. “Had 
you left me any core personnel at all. 
Captain Gan Alain, perhaps I too 
might have had the means to learn 


the secret. But, go on, our bargain 
still holds.” 

Gan pointed to the old lady. “I 
have brought her to you. She knows 
the secret of their long life, and will 
give it to you, in return for consent to 
return Phira to the rule of women.” 

Tor Branthak scowled. hard bar- 
gain, that, but the method might be 
w'orth it. But how explain to the men 
who have fought and been wounded, 
w’ho have settled here on lands deed- 
ed to them? How can I g' e it back?” 

Gan shrugged. “That is her price. 
I promised to bring her here and pre- 
sent it. But, if you want my price, I 
can offer you an alternative. I have 
learned the details of their methods, 
a rather simple preparation of certain 
reagents which eliminate tlie sub- 
stances which cause old age from the 
body, tlms insuring perpetual youth. 
I will settle for a governorship on 
Phira, under your suzerainty, because 
I think you are a man’s man, so that 
Phira would become in effect a prov- 
ince of Konapar, with me as its head. 
I have an itch to teach tliese Matri- 
archs something about the rights of 
the human male.” 

As Gan delivered these words, the 
old Matriarch turned on him with a 
sudden fierce exclamation, as if a 
serpent had bitten her. She flashed a 
knife from her full bosom, sprang 
upon Gan. The knife plunged into his 
chest. But the point turned on the 
heavy leather of his corselet, and he 
caught her wrist, twisted until ho« 
hand released the blade. 

The Tor’s eyes gleamed. “I under- 
stand your itch, exactly. Captain Gan 
Alain. Or, as I should say, from now 
on, Governor Gan .Main!” 

Gan whipped up the Matriarch’s 
knife and lifted it in salute. “To my 
Regent’s long life!” he bellowed. 

* * * 
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CO ENDED the ancient dominance 
of the female on Phira; and later, 
on the other worlds which had come 
under the sway of the Matriarchs of 
Myrmi-Atla. But, as can be seen, if 
it had not been for Gan Alain and his 
Warspear, the fleet of Konapar would 
have been driven back by the dread- 
naught of Mixar, and with their 
monopoly of the secret, the Matri- 
archy would have grown in time to 
engulf all mankind. 

Today, centuries after, the methods 
for fighting age developed by the 
hlatriarchs have become the common 
property throughout the civilized por- 
tions of the galaxy. .\nd on Phira, the 
harem of the mighty Gan .\lain. Gov- 


ernor of Phira, in Alid, is the most 
famous for its beauty and talent of 
any in all the polygamous worlds. 

The favorite of the Governor’s 
harem is a very lovely brunette named 
Aphele, but the three identical beau- 
ties, Celys I, II and III are more 
celebrated. The woman called Elvir is 
also much spoken of, because of her 
pranks and her mischievous beauty; 
and so too is a slim young beauty who 
still remembers her first kiss, and gets 
as much of a kick out of each suc- 
ceeding one. 

And the children of Gan Alain num- 
ber seven hundred and ten. 

THE END 



Bi Rmmi 


T he success of ordinary powder 
rockets on the battlefield as exemp- 
lified by the bazooka and by airborne 
planes, has made the rocket into a v/eapon 
which is fast replacing artillery. The 
lightness, cheapness, and effectiveness of 
tl’.e military rocket make it a better tool 
foi* many branches of warfare than the 
awkward, heavy, slowly mobile piece of 
artillery on wheels. What but a ba- 
zooka-rocket can turn the David-soldier 
into a killer of Goliath-tanks? 

In spite of the fact that the rocket is 
not as accurate as an artillery piece, its 
many other qualities more than make up 
for this failing. The volume of fire de- 
livered, for example, can be more smoth- 
c'.iiig in terms of deadly high explosive 
than many batteries of bulky guns. Above 
£.11, the portability of the rocket makes it 
perfect bunker and tank smasher. If 
foot- soldiers can get within a few hundred 
yaids of a tank, concealed by natural bar- 
riers, they are almost certain to score a 
kiii. 

The future will see this ussefulness of 
ti e rocket carried to its logical conclu- 
sion. Already the bazooka is being re- 
placed by an ingenious type of rocket 
wiiich has built into it its own launcher, 
so that its user need not worry about 
bulky tubes or igniters. 

Large powerful rockets are now made 
with an exterior frame of thin wood or 


sheet metal, which serves as an aiming 
guide for launching the rocket. In some 
cases the rocket is constructed with a tilt- 
able bottom plate much like the familiar 
mortar base of conventional mortars, and 
thus it is a completely self-contained unit. 
Most important, however, is the tank- 
killer aspect of the self-contained rocket. 
Here the propellants are exceedingly pow- 
erful, an.d the rocket so fast that, once it 
is aligned with the target, no matter how 
flimsily supported by its framework, it 
will cover the intervening distance with a 
hit almost guaranteed. The confidence a 
weapon like this can give a foot-soldier is 
amazing. And no wonder — for it makes 
him the equal of the biggest tank con- 
structed or yet to be constructed. 

There would seem to be a discernible 
trend toward making the individual count 
for more — in a military sense as well as 
a social one — after years during w'hich 
the foot-soldier was subordinated to the 
tank and airplane. This is good: it makes 
for a democracy in which every man, re- 
gardless of his strength or stature, is 
every other man's equal. It’s like the fa- 
mous Colt pistol of the West, the “equal- 
izer”. The much-disputed, mysterious man 
of the future will be the equal of any 
other man — or machine! — because tech- 
nology will have given him arms like this 
“personalized rocket”. 


Frederic Booth 




COME TO VENUS-AND DIE ! 


Sij. 3'. lOlUcOid 


Tk SieasiSy in disStf&ss usnallY finds plenty 


of men ready §® help her. Bnt on Venns 
yon refused her qialek or you kind of diedi 


A GROWING roar of sound 
drew Greg Doyle’s attention 
from the Jet flier on which he 
was working. He pulled his head and 
shoulders out of the craft’s opened 
engine section and peered upward c 
the vast expanse of the spaceport, 
his gray eyes narrowed in their habi- 
tual squint. 

Appearing from the eternal cloud 


blanket of Venus, a great space liner 
was dropping down on the thunder- 
ously flaming column of its jets. The 
ship was from Earth, Doyle saw. He 
lifted his square shoulders in a shrug 
of indifference, reminding himself that 
he had come to Venus to forget cer- 
tain things on Earth. 

But as he packed his tool kit he 
couldn’t resist glancing at the passen- 
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gers who had emerged from the liner 
and were being jeeped past, on their 
way to Korremkaz, the Venusian capi- 
tal, which lay just beyond the space- 
port. 

The people Doyle glimpsed were 
clean and well-dressed, obviously pros- 
perous. People with responsibility, a 
goal in life. He looked at his wrinkled, 
sweat-soaked shirt and oil-stained fly- 
ing pants, and bitterness deepened the 
lines of his angular, beard-stubbled 
face. 

“A bum!” he muttered. “Financial- 
ly and morally, a bum.” Then he 
grinned wryly, thinking that few bums 
could boast of a string of engineering 
degrees after their names. 

He stepped from the scaffold to 
one of the stubby projections that 
were the flier’s retracted wings. From 
here he could reach into the open door 
of the cabin. He tossed the tool kit 
inside, gathered up his jacket and 
cap, and pushed the door shut. Then 
he swung to the ground, stretching 
cramped muscles in his back as he 
stood for a moment to survey the 
flier. The corners of his firm mouth 
quirked. 

“Old tub!” The whisper held affec- 
tion. 

The jet flier quite clearly had seen 
better days. It was scratched, dented 
and discolored, but despite its sloven- 
ly, dissipated appearance it managed 
to retain a rakishly jaunty air, a 
quality that particularly appealed to 
Doyle, hlost imiportant, however, was 
the fact that the craft was still in 
excellent operating condition. That 
meant all the difference between inde- 
pendence and working at a job. If, 
Doyle thought, independence meant 
ferrying in supplies to isolated planta- 
tions in the uplands, acting as pilot 
on risky chartered flights, and occa- 
sionally indulging in a bit of smug- 
gling and gun-running. He didn’t in- 
tend to argue the point. It all brought 


in plenty of money — money he never 
managed to keep very long. 

Doyle was wheeling away the scaf- 
fold when he became suddenly aware 
of figures beside him. 

“You are Gregory Doyle?” a 
strange, hissing voic^ asked, above 
the background noise of the space- 
port. 


OYLE TURNED slowly, gray 
eyes narrowing in a squint as 
they always did at anything interest- 
ing or unexpected. He found himself 
looking at two Venusians, startlingly 
man-like in shape, with leathery, 
greenish-bronze skin. Both were of a 
pattern, massively hulking, their 
mouths hard and their protruberant 
eyes arrogant. They wmre the usual 
kilts, but their harness and gleaming 
headpieces w'ere those of minor offi- 
cials — special police agents. 

The Venusians had been little more 
than barbarians w’hen the first Earth- 
men had arrived among them. In the 
distant past they had reached a high 
level of culture, but natural catastro- 
phe as well as their own vrarlike na- 
tures had led to degeneration. The 
coming of men from Earth virtually 
had meant being presented vrith civi- 
lized knowledge .and luxuries on a 
silver platter. To their credit, how- 
ever, the Venusians had made in- 
credible progress. Currently they were 
self-governing to a large extent, 
though Earthmen still held the reins 
in matters directly related to their 
colonization and exploitation of Venus. 

It was no secret that the Venusians 
chafed at these last restraints, desir- 
ing the additional power and afflu- 
ence which were being withheld from 
tlrem. But on Earth it was almost 
unanimously admitted that the Venu- 
sians were not yet ready for complete 
autonomy. Their warlike traditions 
and habits were still dominant be- 
neath their civilized veneer. For this 
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reason certain scientific knowledge 
v/as also being withheld from them — 
especially that regarding atomic ener- 
gy and weapons. The blood-thirsty 
ferocity of \’enusian attacks against 
the first human settlers had not been 
forgotten, and men were cautious 
about putting a nuclear club in Venu- 
sian hands. 

Doyle’s mind was working swiftly, 
a band of tension tight around his 
chest. Smuggling wasn’t a serious 
crime — according to \'enusian law, 
which mimicked that of Earth with 
often comical results — but had he 
slipped up somewhere? He knew he 
couldn’t afford to pay a fine just then, 
and that meant going to jail. Venu- 
sians just loved to get Karthmen in 
jail. It gave them the chance to work 
off their pent-up inferior-race feelings. 

Doyle asked cjuielly, ‘‘VTiat do you 
want?” 


X’EXUSIAX who had original- 
ly spoken had a purple scar on 
one muscular check. He was evidently 
the leader of the pair. His companion, 
a closer inspection showed, ran more 
to brute strength than intelligence. 

Purple-scar was scowling. ‘T asked 
if you were Gregory Doyle.” 

‘‘That happens to be my name.” 

‘■Then why did you not admit it at 


“My question was an admission.” 

‘T do not like to be answered with 
questions!” Purple-scar snapped. 

‘‘So jmu don’t like it,” Doyle said. 
He met the other's angry stare calmly 
and fingered a yellow okka cigarette 
from the pack in the breast pocket of 
his shirt. 

“Insolent Kazho, eh?” Puiple-scar 
demanded, glancing at his companion. 
Kazko was a Venusian term applied 
to Earthmen in a derogatory sense. 

Doyle shrugged. “It’s your party. 
Either tell me what you want, or I’m 


going to my hotel. I’m tired and can 
use some sleep.” 

“Xot so fast, Kazko! You will be 
wise to ans'.ver my questions. X'ow, do 
you often hile out your flying craft to 
those who wish to go on special 
flights?” 

‘■Quite often.” 

“To anyone who wishes to hire it?” 

‘■That depends on what I’m sup- 
posed to do... where I’m supposed 
to fly.” 

“But for enough guras you will do 
ar.ything, fly anywhere, eh?” Purple- 
scar asked slyly. 

Doyle spread his hands. “I’m in 
business for profit, you know. Mind 
telling me what all this leads up to? 
You want to hire my sliip?” 

“Great Zut’s claws!” the Venusian 
hissed, ‘■f do not want to hire your 
ship. Kazko! I am here to tell you not 
to hire it out until further notice.” 

Doyle squinted. The cigarette be- 
came motionless half-way to his lips. 
Finally he said, ‘‘By whose orders?” 

‘‘The orders of persons v.ho will 
cancel your flying permit if you do 
not obey.” 

“Persons in the Venusian govern- 
ment, in other words.” 

‘■Important ones,” Purple-scar ad- 
mitted. ‘‘You are under Venusian au- 
thority in this matter, Kazko, do not 
forget that. It should now be clear 
that you had better cooperate.” ^ 

T^OYLE DREW thoughtfully on his 
cigarette. He suspected that poli- 
tics — the ham-handed and often 
bloody Venusian type — was involved. 
He didn't try to figure out how or why 
just then. What mattered most at the 
moment was that his means of liveli- 
hood was in danger of being cut off. 
Not permanently, but the phrase “un- 
til further notice” might mean the 
same thing. 

‘ This order,” he said at last. “It 
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applies to anyone who might want to 
hire my ship?” 

The Venusian with the scar hesi- 
tated, his protuberant eyes lidding 
slyly. “Certain persons, Kazko.” 

“Only an Earth w'oman,” the other 
Venusian abruptly put in. He grunted 
in pain as his partner jabbed an el- 
bow into his side. • 

“IMuzzag, you fool, didn’t I tell you 
to keep your mouth shut?” 

Muzzag’s thick lips drooped sullen- 
ly. “Why talk and say nothing? Let 
us get this task over with.” 

“Zut curse you, be silent!” 

Doyle smiled grimly. It seemed he 
wasn’t supposed to have been told too 
much, merely given blanket orders. 
Muzzag had clumsily tipped the hand 
of his unknown superior. 

Doyle said, “So an Earth woman 
is the only one I’m not supposed to 
hire my ship to?” 

Purple-scar jerked his bulky shoul- 
ders in obvious fury. “.\n Earth wom- 
an, yes. A girl, to be exact. Young, 
pretty, according to Earth standards. 
Under no conditions are you to fly 
her anywhere. Do j-ou understand, 
Kazko?” 

Doyle shook his rumpled brown 
head. “To tell the truth, I don’t.” 

pURPLE-SC.-\R thrust his scowling 
face close to Doyle’s. He said with 
menacing deliberation, “But you un- 
derstand that your permit can be can- 
celled? You understand tliat certain 
important persons could also see to it 
that .something. . .unpleasant hap- 
pened to you?” 

Doyle blew smoke slowly from his 
nostrils. He said nothing. 

Purple-scar straightened, his wide 
mouth twisted in a sneer. “You have 
been w’amed, Kazko. Conduct your- 
self accordingly.” Turning, he shoved 
nis companion roughly into motion, 
and they strode away with the arro- 


gant swagger that was a mark of their 
profession. 

Doyle watched tjjem go, squinting. 
What did it all mean? An Earth girl 
seemed likely to hire his ship. Cer- 
tain persons in the Venusian govern- 
ment wished to prevent it. Persons, 
it was evident, so highly placed in 
authority that they could issue orders 
through special police agents. 

But what was this mysterious Earth 
girl’s purpose? Why should important 
government officials want to oppose 
her? And above all, why should they 
take such a secretive means of doing 
so? 

Doyle shook his head. It didn’t 
make sense. Only one thing seemed 
clear; helping the girl would mean the 
loss of his flying permit — and worse, 
if Purple-Scar was to be taken serious- 
ly. Doyle didn’t like the idea of losing 
his permit. He had worn himself a 
comfortable rut in this part of Venus, 
and starting over again somewhere 
else wouldn’t be easy. 

Besides, he told himself, no woman 
was worth the trouble. He had gone 
into e.xile to nurse the wounds one 
had inflicted — wounds that even yet 
hadn’t quite healed. 

He shrugged and started toward the 
spaceport exit. He was going to his 
hotel. He needed sleep. If the girl 
showed up, he’d inform her she could 
go to blazes. 

r^OYLE H.A.D just clutched Purple- 
scar by his harness, pulled him 
forward, and swung a crashing blow 
against the Venusian’s jaw. His 
knuckles produced a flat, rapping 
sound. That was wrong, somehow. 
And what was worse, the rapping went 
on even after Purple-scar dropped 
with satisfying limpness. 

Grappling with the problem, Doyle 
struggled up from sleep. He realized 
that someone was knocking at the 
door of bis room. 
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He sat up on the bed, suddenly 
wide awake. “Who is it?” he called 
out. 

“I... I want to speak to Gregory 
Doyle.” 

Doyle squinted into the darkness. 
That had been a girl’s voice. Was it 
the girl he had been warned against? 

“Just a minute,” he called back. He 
swung out of bed and switched on a 
light. A quick glance at his watch 
showed he had been asleep several 
hours. It was early evening, according 
to the Venusian day. 

Doyle dressed hurriedly, then un- 
locked the door and swung it open. 
He stared, a name rushing to his lips. 
But in the next instant he saw he had 
made a mistake. It wasn’t the same 
girl — the girl he hr income to Venus to 
forget. There -was the same auburn 
hair, the same pert nose and creamy 
skin; but this was a different girl. The 
past was to stay buried after all. 

Dojde got himself under control. 
“I’m Greg Doyle,” he said. “Will you 
come in?” 

The girl nodded hesitantly, and he 
stood aside as she went past him, into 
the room. She stood in the middle of 
the floor, stiff with unease, watching 
him. He gestured at the only chair, 
and she seated herself gingerly, her 
hands twisting at the small accessory 
ca.se in her lap. 

She seemed aware, Doyle thought, 
that visiting a strange man in his ho- 
tel room wasn’t exactly the thing to 
do. He felt a grudging admiration for 
her. Whatever the purpose that drove 
her, it had taken a special brand of 
courage to come this far. 

He saw that she was looking around 
the room, at the bare walls, the cheap 
furniture, the carelessly scattered 
clothing; at the table, with its over- 
flowing ashtray, litter of newsshects, 
and half-empty bottle of keth liquor. 
He felt a surge of defiance. Just a 
cheap hotel room, kept none too neat, 


but it was home to him. Wh^t did he 
care for what she thought? ' 

Doyle took a cigarette from a pack 
on the table and sat down on the bed. 

The girl said abruptly: “I was told 
that you often hire out your jet flier 
on chartered flights.” 

Doyle blew a cloud of smoke and 
nodded. Her eyes were browm, he saw, 
steady and direct. Her features w'ere 
small and even, holding vivacity and 
humor instead of just the empty doll- 
like prettiness of the girl she so start- 
lingly resembled. She wore a hooded 
cape over a mannish blouse and flar- 
ing, knee-length shorts. On Venus, 
clothes for women tended to be prac- 
tical rather than decorative. 

The girl went on, “I want to hire 
your flier, !Mr. Doyle. It’s very im- 
portant, and money is no object — up 
to a certain point, at least. My 
name,” she added as an afterthought, 
“is Edith Bancroft.” 

“Where do you want to go, ]\Iiss 
Bancroft?” Doyle asked. 

“To a certain vallej’’ among Uie Ti- 
tan Mountains.” 

Doyle winced. The Titans had to be 
seen to be believed, and with cloud 
conditions on Venus what they were, 
they seldom if ever were seen. Numer- 
ous peaks in the Titan range towered 
up well over forty thousand feet. 
Pilots preferred to keep aw'ay from 
the Titans. More than one had come 
to gr’- ■ among that maze of incred- 
ibly soaring pinnacles. 

CEEING HIS hesitation, the girl 
said, “I think the valley is well 
within the cruising limits of your 
flier, Mr. Doyle. It isn’t too far from 
Korremkaz — that is, it doesn’t look 
far on a map.” 

“It isn’t that, ^Miss Bancroft. The 
Titans are... well, pretty rugged. It 
might be impossible to land a flier in 
this valley you speak of.” 
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“I understand that the valley is 
quite large, and almost level in the 
center,” she returned. “You see, I 
happen to know a little about it.” 

Doyle rubbed his whiskery jaw, 
wishing he had taken the time to 
shave. He squinted at the girl, wonder- 
ing how long he could keep getting 
information out of her, without in 
turn definitely committing himself. He 
made the mental reminder that he was 
interested in her problem only as far 
as it shed light on Purple-scar's warn- 
ing. 

Pie said, ‘‘I can hardly hire out my 
ship without knowing exactly what 
I’m getting into, IMiss Bancroft. May 
I ask whv vou want to visit this val- 
ley?’’ 

“Because of my father,” the girl 
said. “You may have heard of him — 
Milton Bancroft, the archaeologist. 
Pie's an authority on the Aztols, you 
see, an e.xtinct Venusian race that 
reached a level of culture comparable 
to that of the ancient Egyptians on 
Eartii. There are some Aztol ruins in 
the valley, known only to Father and 
a few other men in his field, and he 
went to sludy them. That was quite 
some tiine ago. 

‘ Since there is a large element of 
risk involved in his work, Father and 
1 had an understanding that he was to 
get in touch with me after a certain 
aniount of time had passed. When I 
failed to hear from him, I knew some- 
thing had happened. I tried to get the 
\'enusian authorities to investigate, 
but for some reason I received only 
polite evasions. Finally I decided to 
come here and make a search of my 
ov.n.” 

“How do you know your father is 
still in this valley?” Doyle asked. 

“I’m not certain, but I want to look. 
The valley would be a good place to 
stoat. A search there might show what 
happened to my father, or where he 
went.” 


Doyle shook his head. “Evidently 
you don’t know wdiat it's like among 
the Titan Mountains, IMiss Bancroft. 
Finding this valley of yours might be 
an impossible job.” 

“But I have a map that shows ex- 
actly where it is.” The girl searched 
quickly through her accessory case. 
‘‘Here. It’s a copy of one that Father 
had.” 

Doyle took the white square of pa- 
per that she unfolded and handed to 
him. The ma]) was neatly and care- 
fully drawn, distances and directions 
clearly detailed. Locating the valley 
wouldn’t be such a difficult job after 
all, he decided. But so what? The 
girl'.s part in the mystery was ex- 
plained, and that was all he cared 
about. 

CTILL, THE oddness of the situa- 
tion gripired him. All the girl 
wanted w'as to be flown to a valley 
among the Titan IMountains, to search 
for her archaeologist father. What was 
so important about this that persons 
high in the V'enusian government 
should wish to stop her? 

Edith Bancroft said eagerly, “As 
you can see from the map, the valley 
won’t be hard to find. And it isn’t too 
far from here. We could start out in 
Jhe morning.” 

‘T haven’t said I was going to fly 
you there. Miss Bancroft,” Doyle 
pointed out. 

‘•But... you won’t?” 

Doyle spread his hands. “I’m sorry. 
For certain reasons, I just can’t do 
it.” 

“Oh.” The girl’s whisper held utter 
hopelessness. She looked down at her 
hands. Her eyelids worked desperate- 
ly, but in another moment tears slid 
down her smooth cheeks. She made 
no sound or movement. It was as 
though she were too far gone in her 
despair. 

Doyle shifted in discomfort. He said 
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soothingly, “You can find someone 
else to help you, Miss Bancroft. My 
flier isn’t the only one, you know.” 

Her head jerked erect. “But that’s 
just it! I’ve been here a week, and 
I’ve already seen everyone else. They 
all turned me down. Then I heard 
that you returned today from a long 
flight. I came to you as a last hope.” 

Doyle squinted. “Everyone turned 
you down?” 

“Yes. I can’t understand it. The 
people here seem against me for some 
reason.” 

“And the Venusian authorities 
turned you down?” 

She nodded earnestly. 

“Who did you talk to?” 

“Takkom Guriz, the Minister of 
State. I had gotten in touch wdth him 
early in my efforts to learn what had 
happened to Father. When I came to 
see him personally, he told me the 
same thing he’d told me in his mes- 
sages — that Father was certain to have 
left the valley, and that a search for 
him among the mountains would be 
hopeless. He also warned me of savage 
tribes and dangerous animals in the 
mountain regions. He w'as polite 
enough, but I got the impression that 
he W'as deliberately trying to discour- 
age me.” 

Doyle’s interest rose. Takkom Gur- 
iz, it appeared, w'as behind the per- 
sons in the Venusian government who 
sought to prevent Edith Bancroft’s 
search. The revelation somehow wasnk 
much of a surprise. Guriz seemed to 
be involved in just about everything. 
In addition to being Minister of State, 
he W'as enormously wealthy, his con- 
trol reaching into every part of the 
planet. It was rumored that Guriz 
was the real leader in Venusian polit- 
ical affairs, the emperor being a mere 
figurehead. Doyle knew that Guriz 
was ruthlessly ambitious and would 
stop at nothing to achieve his ends. 


'^HERE EDITH B.\NCROFT was 
concerned, Guriz stemed to be 
taking great pains to keep her frc^i 
searching for her .father. Doyle knfew 
now that he hadn’t been the only 
pilot w'arned away from the girl by 
Purple-scar and Muzzag. But what 
was Guriz’ motive? Whatever it w’as, 
Doyle decided, it was something big. 
Guriz W'as the sort that played for 
high stakes. 

Edith Bancroft rose slowly to her 
feet. “I’d better be leaving, Mr. 
Doyle. I’m sorry to have troubled you 
w'ith my problems.” 

“Sit down,” Doyle said gruffly. 
“I’ve changed my mind. I’m going to 
fly you to the valley and help you 
look for your father, after all.” 

The despair in her face vanished. 
Relief flooded into it, a relief so great 
that she seemed unable to speak at 
once. 

Doyle tried to ignore her wordless 
gratitude, unwilling to face what he 
considered proof of his own weakness. 
He told himself he wasn’t going to 
help the girl because he felt sorry 
for her, or because she looked so 
much like another girl he had known. 
He was going to do it because there 
was a mystery involved that drew 
him like a magnet. It was a satisfac- 
tory explanation for an act he knew 
was foolhardy. But it left him with 
a guilty feeling. 

He said, “Xow, since I’m going to 
help you, we’ll have to be careful. You 
were right about Guriz trying to dis- 
courage you. This afternoon, when I 
returned from a flight and finished 
checking; over my ship, two special 
police agents show'ed up and w'arned 
me not to hire out again until further 
notice, or my permit would be can- 
celled. It developed they had only one 
person in mind — an Earth girl.” 

Edith Bancroft looked suddenly dis- 
mayed. “Then helping me means 
that—” . 
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Doyle waved a hand. ‘‘I can always 
take care of myself. The important 
tiling is that someone high in the 
Venusian government was behind 
those two special police agents. What 
you told me about Guriz, added to 
what I know about him already, indi- 
cates that he’s the one. For some rea- 
son he doesn’t want you to visit that 
mountain valley in search of your fa- 
ther. He took the trouble to scare off 
all the pilots who were in a position to 
help you. Why? What’s his motive? 
That’s what I intend to find out.” 


1 _TE BLEW a cloud of smoke, 
.squinting through it at the girl. 
“.So if Guriz learns I’ve decided to 
help you, he’ll try to stop us. Can- 
celling iny permit i.sn't all he can do, 
either. He mustn’t learn of our plans 
until we’re out of reach. 

“Here’s the trick we’ll u.se; You’re 
to pretend I’ve turned you down and 
that you’ve lost all hope. Sit around 
your hotel for the next two days, as 
though undecided about your next 
move. That will give me time to put 
my affairs in order and arrange for 
the flight. On the morning of the 
third day. check out of the hotel and 
take a cab to the spaceport. 

“You’ll be followed, of course. But 
at the .spaceport 'ouilding yiiu’ie 
to go to a washroom and change 
clothes. The idea is to disguise your- 
self as completely as you can. yet to 
wear something that will be an iden- 
tifying mark. A friend of mine will be 
watching for that mark. He’ll take 
you in his helicar to a spot outside 
the city, where I’ll be waiting w'ith 
my ship. I’H-have left the spaceport 
a considerable time before, so there 
won’t be any suspicion that our paths 
might cross. 

“As for Guriz’ agents who’ll be 
following you, they’ll think you some- 
how' boarded a liner without being 
seen. With the crowds at the space- 


port what they are, that could happen 
easily enough. At least the agent/* 
will report it that nvay, not being will- 
ing to admit you might have given 
them the .slip.” 

Edith Bancroft nodded quickly. “I 
understand. And the time, the iden- 
tification I’m to use?” 

They discussed the interior details 
of the plan Doyle had outlined, and 
then the girl rose to leave. 

“I don’t know how to thank you, 
iMr. Doyle. You’re making things verj' 
difficult for yourself by helping me.” 

“Forget it,” Doyle said. “Some men 
live only for a little trouble now and 
then. I gue.ss I’m one of them.” 

She went to the door. With her 
hand 0.1 the knob, she paused. "May 
I ask you a question? .\ rather per- 
sonal question?” 

“Go ahead.’’ 

“When you first saw me, did you 
think I was someone else?” 

Doyle squinted. “What if I did?” 

The girl said nothing. She looked 
around the room, and then back at 
Doyle. He felt suddenly that she had 
seen tlirough him and into his past. 

She said softly, “In three days, 
then. Good night, Mr. Doyle.” The 
door closed behind her. 

Doyle swore under his breath. Clev- 
er little devil I She seemed to have 
guessed that a woman was the cause 
of his present condition. He uncorked 
the bottle of keth and drank until his 
throat burned. But the liquor couldn’t 
take the bitterness of old memories 
out of his mouth. 

I^OYLE S.\T on one of the extended 
wings of the jet flier in the moist, 
gray Venusian morning. His clothes 
were spotlessly fre.sh, he was shaved, 
and his hair was trimmed. In one 
hand he held a length of branch, in 
the c^her a small, slim energy-knife. 
He hacked viciously at the purple 
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\\'ood with the pale-blue, six-inch 
“blade”, muttering to himself. 

“You’re a fool, Greg Doyle!” he 
accused, and a vvooden shaving flew. 
“A blasted, space-crazy fool! What if 
she docs look like Rita? What if she 
o’bviously is a thousand times finer 
than Rita ever was? You’ve stuck 
your neck out — and the axe is certain 
to fall.” By way of example, the en- 
ergy-knife carved away a large piece 
of branch. “And for what? She can’t 
be interested in you. You’re only a 
bum — even if you do have a string of 
engineering degrees after your name.” 

The jet flier rested on a long, nar- 
row tongue of rock in an uninhabited 
strip of swampy land a considerable 
distance from Korremkaz. Huge trees 
grew all around, their interlaced 
branches forming a screening canopy 
overhead, yet with sufficient gaps to 
provide entry and exit for craft of a 
certain agility and size. The spot was 
well known to persons who would not 
have cared to have their activities 
subjected to close scrutiny by police 
authorities, human or Venusian. 

An occasional craft whistled by 
overhead, following invisible guiding 
beacons through the fog. Each time 
Doyle squinted upward expectantly. 
At last a helicar came darting through 
a space among the surrounding trees, 
jet-tipped rotors whirling. It dropped 
lightly to a landing on the tongue of 
rock, and two figures emerged. One 
was a girl. 

Doyle sighed in relief and felt the 
tension of tlie past several hours sud- 
denly leave him. He pressed a tiny 
button to extinguish the “blade” of 
the energy-knite. Thrusting the device 
into the top of one of his light neo- 
plast boots, he lowered himself from 
the wing. 

pDITH BANCROFT looked eager 
and vivid. She had cleverly al- 
tered her appearance with makeup, a 
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different hair arrangement and style 
of clothing. At a casual inspection, 
from a distance, she v/ould not easily 
have been recognized. She had evi- 
dently managed to hoodwink Guriz’ 
police agents. Her only luggage was a 
small bag. 

Doyle gave the girl an impersonal 
nod and glanced at the man who 
accompanied her. “How’d it go, Jerry? 
Sure you weren’t followed?” 

Jerry shook his coppery thatch. 
“Positive, Greg. I kept my eyes open 
all the way. It was an easy job with 
Miss Bancroft along, though,” he add- 
ed gallantly. “Too bad you didn’t pick 
a spot further out than this.” 

Edith laughed. “Jerry flew slowly 
enough to make up for that.” 

Doyle asked, “Where’s the rest of 
your luggage?” 

“Jerry’s going to take care of it 
for me until I send him word about 
where to forward it.” 

“Fine. I’d overlooked that angle. 
Well...” Doyle extended his hand. 
“We’d better be hitting the clouds. 
This is fast-jetting, Jerry.” 

The other sobered. “Fast- jetting, 
Greg. Let me know where you settle 
dowm again, afterward.” 

“I’ll do that.” 

Edith made her own farewell, and 
then Doyle took her bag and they 
turned toward the flier. He helped her 
inside and buckled on her g-straps. 
Then, stowing away the bag, he slid 
into the adjoining seat. 

Jerry, in the helicar, took off first, 
to avoid the flier’s blast. Then Doyle 
sent the craft shooting up into the 
clouds, g-pressure a sudden giant hand 
against his body. 

They were suddenly in the gray 
mist-ocean, thick and featureless, that 
was the eternal cloud blanket of 
Venus. Nothing could be seen of the 
terrain below, but Doyle was a vet- 
eran of countless trips tlirough the 
cloud layer. The flier’s instrumenis 
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and radar eyes told him everything he 
needed to know. The result was the 
same as if he’d had full visibility at 
every angle. 

T IKE AX amphibian of metal, the 
flier hurtled through the cloud- 
ocean, jets roaring. Patterns appeared 
and vanished in the radar screen. On 
the instrument panel lights glowed, 
died, and glowed again. Needles crept 
over dial faces. 

“The map,” Doyle said presently. 

Edith pulled the folded sheet from 
.somewhere within her clothing. 
Smoothing it out. she extended it to 
Doyle. He took it without glancing at 
her, and was conscious of her eyes on 
his face as he studied the directions. 

Finally Edith said, “Was that a 
very personal question I asked?” 

“Forget it,” Doyle grunted. He 
examined the map a moment longer, 
then checked his instruments. 

He said. “You got away without 
any trouble, then?” 

She shook her head. “The plan 
worked perfectly. They most probabty 
were certain I’d given up all hope.” 

“Guriz get in touch with you?” 

“No.” 

Doyle • nodded and returned to 
watching his instruments. These and 
the radar screen told him that the 
Titans were shouldering massively 
into the cloud-ocean, ahead, thrusting 
their impossible bulks a full ten-thou- 
sand feet higher than the highest 
peaks of Earth. 

With delicate care, Doyle began 
altering the flier’s course. Two mon- 
ster peaks loomed directly before the 
craft, and he guided it through the 
cleft between them. They had passed 
over the Eastern range, he knew, and 
were now moving toward the Central 
Range. The Western P..ange lay just 
beyond this latter. 

According to the map Edith had 
given him, the \'alley that was their 
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objective lay somewhere amid the 
peaks of the Central Range, almost 
at the point where the three ranges 
radiated outward. There were few 
spots more tumultuous and desolate in 
the entire Titan region. The ancient 
Aztols apparently had built their cities 
there before a cat.aclysmic upheaval 
of the crust of Venus had sent the 
Titans rearing skyward. 

Edith had grown tense with exnec- 
tancy, watching the radar screen. . he 
seemed to have gained understanding 
of the shifting patterns. Abruptly she 
pointed. 

“There I That looks like a detail 
drawn on the map.” 

J^OYLE NODDED and changed 
course again. He sent the flier 
moving parallel to the gigantic but- 
tresses of the Central Range, then 
cautiously angled downward out of 
the clouds and into the enormous 
trough between the Central and East- 
ern ranges. The trough narrowed, and 
then, among the precipitous slopes of 
the Central Range, Doyle saw a deep 
valley, within which was the silvery 
oval of a small lake. 

He swung the flier toward it, e.x- 
citement kindling in him. The valley 
drawn on the map contained a lake, 
but he wasn’t Certain as yet that he 
and the girl had reached their des- 
tination. 

The valley grew in size and detail, 
its enclosing walls towering up on all 
sides. In another moment Edith was 
pointing tensely. 

“There are buildings down there! 
Ruined buildings.” 

Doyle squinted, nodded. “They 
check with the position of the ruins 
drawn on the map. This is the place, 
all right.” 

He circled the flier over the valley. 
Near the center, along one side of the 
little lake, the ground was level, as 
Edith had said it would be. He ma- 
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neuvered the flier into line with the 
strip and sent it gliding down to a 
landing. 

“Here we are,” he said. “Now to 
see what there is to see.” 

He unfastened his and the girl’s 
straps and climbed from the flier. 
Edith jumped down beside him, and 
for a moment they stood gazing about 
them. 

Abruptly Doyle stiffened, releasing 
a startled sound. 

“WTiat is it?” Edith asked. 

“Buildings! Down there, at the 
other end. And they’re modern struc- 
tures, not ruins.” 

The nose of the flier pointed toward 
the near end of the valley. The Aztol 
ruins started here, arranged in a great 
semi-circle, facing the lake. Opposite 
the ruins, at the valley’s far end, 
stood several large featureless build- 
ings, with somewhat the same number 
of smaller structures grouped around 
them. .^11 were colored in shades of 
brown, gray and green, blending al- 
most indistinguishably with the hues 
of the valley wall, beyond. 

“Why, we didn’t notice them from 
the air!” Edith said. “And even here 
you have to look closely before you 
can make them out.” 

“They’re camouflaged,” Doyle 
said. “And it’s a good job — done by 
experts.” 

“What do you suppose they’re for?” 

“I don’t know. But I have the idea 
those buildings are the reason why 
Takkom Guriz didn’t want jmu com- 
ing here to search for your father.” 

“There must be people living — ” 
Edith broke off, clutching Doyle’s 
arm. 

•yDREE VENUSI.\NS had leaped 
suddenly from behind an ancient 
stone building almost directly opposite 
Doyle and the girl. They came run- 
ning forward, their electro-rifles point- 
ed in silent menace. In another mo- 


ment two more jFigures appeared. The 
group evidently had made its way 
from the far end of the valley behind 
the concealment of the ruins. 

Doyle cursed inwardly. He and tlie 
girl had flown straight into trouble. 
Had been caught flat-footed! Dis- 
covery of the camouflaged buildings 
should have warned him, but the 
arrival of the Venusians had followed 
too soon. 

He felt Edith’s fingers tighten on 
his arm. Her voice reached him in an 
anxious whisper. 

“What do you think this means?” 

“We’ll find out soon enough,” Doyle 
returned. “I’ll do the talking. Don’t 
act surprised at anything I say.” 

Doyle suddenly realized that only 
the first three figures were Venusians. 
The remaining two were Earthmen. 
The Venusians he dismissed as rela- 
tively unimportant. They obviously 
were underlings of some sort, most 
likely guards. It was the other two 
men with whom he would have to 
deal. One was tall, blond, and heavy- 
set, the other slight of build, with a 
sharp, shrewd face and grizzled dark 
hair. Both held weapons and were 
breathing heavity, out of breath from 
their run.' 

“Who gre you?” the sharp-faced 
man demanded between gasps. “What 
are you doing here?” He spoke with 
a noticeable accent. 

“I operate a private air service,” 
Doyle explained with the readiness 
of one w^ho has nothing to conceal. 
“!My name’s Doyle. Miss Smith, here, 
is an archaeologist. She wanted to 
examine the ruins in the valley, and 
hired me to fly her here.” 

The sharp-faced man glanced at 
Edith. “How did you know where the 
valley was located?” 

The girl shrugged. “I had no idea 
it was supposed to be a secret. The 
location is known to several others in 
my field. We’re all interested in the 
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ancient Aztols, you see. I hope I 
haven’t done anything wrong by com- 
ing here.” 

Doyle nodded. “I didn’t know this 
was restricted territory. Miss Smith 
and I will leave immediately, if you 
say so.” 

“Not so fast, my friend!” the 
sharp-faced man barked. He gestured 
with his weapon at the three Ve- 
nusians. “Search them.” 

'^HE \'EXUSIANS found no weap- 
ons or anything else out of the 
ordinary. Sharp-face looked dis- 
appointed. 

Doyle took a deep breath and re- 
laxed. The energy-knife in his boot 
had gone undiscovered. But there was 
an automatic in the flier which he 
had kept out of sight so as not to 
worry Edith. 

Sharp-face didn’t overlook the flier. 
His next order sent one of the Ve- 
nusians on a search of the craft’s in- 
terior. The native appeared shortly 
with Edith’s bag and the automatic. 

Sight of the weapon brought no 
visible reaction from Sharp-face. Ev- 
idently the fact that Doyle hadn’t 
been carrying it made it unimportant. 
An examination of Edith’s bag pro- 
duced nothing more illuminating than 
a large neatly wrapped lunch and 
various feminine articles. 

Doyle said, “Well, if you’re con- 
vinced that Miss Smith and I 
weren’t deliberately trespassing, then 
you can’t have anj' objection if we 
leave.” 

Sharp-face shook his grizzled thatch 
emphatically. “Allow you to leave 
and tell others what you saw here? 
Oh, no, my friend, I’m afraid not.” 

Doyle squinted. “But we didn’t 
see anything. At least, nothing that we 
understand. You haven’t any right to 
hold us, as far as I know. What’s 
going on here anyway?” 

“Never mind,” Sharp-face grunted. 


“And if I choose to detain you, that’s 
my affair.” 

Doyle looked slowly at the grimly 
alert figures before him and lifted his 
.shoulders. “Since j’ou enforce your 
hospitality with guns, I don’t suppose 
I can refuse. But just what do you 
intend to do with us?” 

“That remains to be seen.” Sharp- 
face jerked his weapon toward the 
buildings at the far end of the valley. 
“We v.'ill now' return. You and the 
lady will lead the way — and do not 
be so foolish as to attempt resistance.” 

Edith glanced up at Doyle as they 
started into motion, her small face 
worried. He smiled a reassurance he 
didn’t feel. 

Inwardly he was drawn and cold. 
They’d flown into something, all right. 
Exactly what, he didn’t know. The 
buildings toward which they were 
walking gave no hint of their purpose. 
But one thing seemed clear enough: 
Sharp-face had no intention of releas- 
ing them. 

'JTHEIR PROGRESS paralleled one 
sprawling wing of the Aztol ruins. 
The ancient city hadn’t been a large 
one. Doyle estimated there couldn’t 
have been over a hundred buildings in 
all. One in particular held his atten- 
tion. It was a sort of pyramid temple, 
standing near the edge of the lake. 
A stone ramp led up to it, almost 
grown over with vegetation. The other 
buildings were more or less box-like, 
rising in terraces along the sloping 
base of the mountain wall. 

The mysterious camouflaged struc- 
tures ahead began to loom closer, their 
details growing more distinct. There 
was nothing decorative or ornamental 
about any of them. They w'ere severe 
and utilitarian, apparently having been 
designed to work in and nothing more. 

Doyle squinted as presently he 
made out a road or path at the far 
end of the valley, running from the 
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camouflaged buildings to a number of 
cave-like openings in the mountain 
wall, beyond. Figures — Venusians, he 
realized — moved along the path in 
both directions, pushing hand carts. 

The camouflaged buildings seemed 
the hub of some sort of mining ac- 
tivity. But, Doyle thought, what could 
the occupants of the valley possibly 
be mining that required such secrecy? 

Sharp-face suddenly spoke: “Turn 
toward the building to your left.” 

Doyle saw that he and Edith had 
reached the first of the camouflaged 
buildings, a long shed-like structure, 
before which stood two Venusians 
with electro-rifles, obviously on guard. 

“This is where we keep unwelcome 
guests,” Sharp-face told Doyle. “You 
and Miss Smith will remain here until 
we decide what is to be done with 
you.” He smiled thinly. “Since ac- 
commodations are limited, it seems you 
will have to be kept together. Unfor- 
tunately, Bruhl and I cannot enter- 
tain Miss Smith as we have more 
pressing duties.” 

“Perhaps it could still be arranged, 
Starkhov,” Bruhl said, sensuous lips 
twisting in a sly grin. 

CTARKHOV, as the sharp-faced 
^ man’s name appeared to be, 
shrugged. “Perhaps. But not now.” 

“Where do you get the authority 
to treat us like criminals?” Doyle de- 
manded. “As far as I know, IMiss 
Smith and I haven’t broken any Ve- 
nusian laws. When the representatives 
of the government of Earth learn of 
this, you can bet there’s going to be 
a very thorough Investigation.” 

Starkhov’s thin mouth curled. “That 
possibility does not worry me. Soon 
there will be no representatives of 
Earth left on Venus — nor any govern- 
ment of Earth, for that matter.” Dis- 
missing Doyle with a contemptuous 
gesture, he snapped orders at the 
V’enusian guards. 


Doyle felt his arms grasped at either 
side, then found himself being pro- 
pelled roughly toward the shed-like 
building. He was shoved sprawling 
into a small room. 

Edith was pushed in after him. She 
clutched her bag, which she had been 
allowed to keep, its contents intact. 

The door closed with a slam. There 
was the metallic sound of a lock 
clicking shut. 

Helped by Edith, Doyle picked him- 
self up from the floor. She was soli- 
citous. “Are you hurt?” 

“Could have been worse,” Doyle 
grunted, touching various bruises. 
“I’m going to remember this — if and 
when I’m able to do something about 
it.” 

The room was little more than a 
dozen feet square, lighted by a single 
small fluoro-tube in the ceiling. A few 
tiny barred window's, set high in the 
w'alls, provided ventilation. Furnish- 
ings were scanty, consisting of a cot 
and a table and a bench. A space 
roughly three feet square had been 
partitioned off in one of the rear cor- 
ners, its entrance covered with a 
length of sacking. 

“What’s in there?” Edith asked, as 
Doyle briefly investigated the closet. 

“Take a look for yourself.” 

. She did so, retreating hastily. Her 
face was several shades pinker than 
usual. 

A SOFT rapping noise broke the 
momentary silence. Doyle, in the 
act of seating himself on the bench, 
froze into rigidity. Within a few sec- 
onds the rapping came again. Some- 
one in the next room, he realized, was 
rapping on the Intervening wall. 

He placed his ear over the spot. 
There were numerous spaces betw'een 
the boards where they had not been 
perfectly fitted togetlier. Edith joined 
him, craning over his shoulder. A 
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man’s voice whispered: “Are you 
Earth people?” 

“Yes,” Doyle said. “Who are you?” 

“My name is Milton Bancroft.” 

Edith’s body jerked in startled sur- 
prise. “Dad!” she gasped. “Dad I” 

“Edithl Edith, is that you?” Ban- 
croft’s voice was filled at once with 
joy and dismay. 

“Yes, Dad. I came to look for you.” 

“Great galaxy I You shouldn’t have 
done that, girl. Now we’re all in 
trouble.” 

“But I didn’t know about ... about 
the people here, in the valley. Not 
until it was too late.” 

“Neither did I. I’ve been a prisoner 
for months. But, Edith, how did you 
get here?” 

“Mr. Doyle brought me to the val- 
ley in his flier,” Edith explained. She 
told of her decision to conduct a per- 
sonal research, after her failure to ob- 
tain aid from Takkom Guriz. She de- 
scribed how her efforts to hire a pri- 
vate flier had met with refusals — re- 
fusals for which, as Doyle later re- 
vealed, Takkom Guriz seemed direct- 
ly responsible. Then she explained 
Doyle’s generosity in aiding her, de- 
spite tlie resulting loss of his flying 
permit and consequently of his air 
service business. 

“That was mighty decent of you,” 
Bancroft told Doyle. “Wish I could 
shake your hand. It’s too bad your 
sacrifice has gone to waste. But you 
were right in your suspicions about 
Guriz. He’s the one behind what’s 
going on here.” 

“But what is going on anyway?” 
Doyle asked. “All I’ve been able to 
learn so far is that they’re doing some 
sort of mining in the valley. I can’t 
understand why that should be so 
important.” 

ID ANCROFT laughed shortly, 
bitterly. “It is important, though 
— devilishly important. So important 


that Earth is in terrible danger. You 
see, what they’re mining here is ura- 
nium.” 

Doyle whistled softly. “I get it 
now! So that’s what Guriz is after — 
atomic weapons!” 

“Precisely,” Bancroft said. “Guriz 
and the others have a complete atomic 
plant set up here, in the valley. Stark- 
hov and Bruhl are a couple of trai- 
torous Earth scientists in charge of the 
work. There are several other Earth- 
men here, handling the more impor- 
tant jobs, while all the rest are Ve- 
nusians. The whole thing is a deep 
secret, apparently. Guriz literally has 
the government of Venus in his pock- 
et, which explains how he was able to 
keep matters quiet. He knows very 
well that Earth has forbidden atomic 
power to Venus and would clamp 
down at once if word leaked out.” 

“But just why does Guriz want 
atomic weapons?” Doyle questioned. 
“What is he planning to do?” 

Bancroft said slowly, “I’ve managed 
to learn a great deal about that. I’ve 
been here quite a long time, you see, 
and was forced to work in one of the 
laboratories until Guriz and Starkhov 
decided I had learned too much and 
had become too dangerous. 

“Guriz’ scheme is slightly fantastic. 
But he’s insanely ambitious and will 
stop at nothing. What he hopes to do 
is to destroy Earth’s hold on Venus. 
That would give him unlimited power 
over the planet, something he doesn’t 
have now. To obtain this, of course, 
he must first of all destroy Earth’s 
ability to resist. And he hopes to ac- 
complish that by beating Earth into 
submission with atomic weapons.” 

“But... but that’s impossible!” 
Doyle burst out. “Guriz must be 
completely mad!” 

“Maybe,” Bancroft returned. “But 
his plan has a good chance of suc- 
ceeding. Too good a chance. Consider 
the facts. Earth could be taken by 
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surprise and seriously crippled at one 
stroke. There would be little or no 
advance warning for a number of 
reasons. Earth isn’t prepared for war 
and won’t be expecting an attack. 
Least of all one with atomic weapons. 
The key cities and military installa- 
tions of Earth could be wiped out be- 
fore tlie authorities had time to strike 
back. 

“With Earth powerless to stop him, 
Guriz then intends to take over full 
control of all Venus. He could organ- 
ize the whole planet as a vast mili- 
tary base against any possibility of 
retaliation. But Earth’s weakened con- 
dition W'ould be an enormous oppor- 
tunity to a person like Guriz, and 
there’s no reason to suppose that he’d 
be satisfied with just the control of 
V’enus.” 


DAXCROFT’S voice grew urgent. 
^ “The attack on Earth is due to 
take place soon. Starkhov and Bruhl 
were already in production when I 
arrived here, and by now they must 
have built up a stockpile of atomic 
weapons great enough for Guriz to 
launch his offensive. They’ve been 
using Venusian natives as slave labor, 
working them night and day. Earth’s 
danger increases with every passing 
minute. And we’re the only ones with 
her interest at heart who know of it.” 

“We’ve got to do something,” Doyle 
said. “Somehow, we have to make an 
escape. And no matter what the cost 
to the others, one of us has to get 
through with a warning.” 

“Escape seems impossible under the 
circumstances we’re in,” Bancroft said 
hopelessly. 

Doyle touched the energy-knife in 
his boot and peered thoughtfully 
around the room. He quietly told Ban- 
croft, “I think we could swing it.” 

“But how? We’d have to get out of 
here first, you know. This building is 
constructed of boards, but we couldn’t 


kick or pry them out, or do anything 
else that would make noise. The 
guards outside are always alert for 
trouble.” 

Doyle explained about the energj"- 
knife. “We could carve an opening 
through one of the rear walls, then 
make for my flier at the other end of 
the valley. They’ll have guards 
around the flier, I suppose, but we’ll 
be able to take care of them. We 
could get up close by using the ruins 
as a screen, as Starkhov and Bruhl 
did when they caught Edith and me.” 

Bancroft’s tone held sudden elation. 
“We can try it. The plan might work. 
It must work!” 

“We’ll have to wait for darkness 
before we do anything,” Doyle said. 
“While it’s light, someone might walk 
in and catch us at work. And dark- 
ness will give us a better chance to 
reach the flier witliout being dis- 
covered.” 

“That’s right, of course.” ■ 

Doyle was silent a mbment. “Can 
you handle a flier?” he asked Ban- 
croft finally. ' 

“Yes. I flew here in one, you see, 
though I don’t know what has be- 
come of it after all this time.” 

“Good. Your being able to fly will 
be useful in a pinch.” Doyle fell si* 
lent again, his thoughts grim. If it 
came to a fight with the guards post- 
ed around the flier, one of the party 
wbuld have to keep busy long enough 
for the others to get away. And Doyle 
realized that the job was his. Ban- 
croft clearly was too old, too weak- 
ened by confinement, to be effective. 

Vj^ITH TIME now an element to 
^ consider, it seemed to Doyle 
that the minutes began to pass more 
slowly. He fell tb a restless pacing of 
the floor. 

Edith spoke to her father for a 
while, then turned back to Doyle. She 
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gestured at the bag on the table. “We 
seem to have forgotten something. I’m 
hungry.” 

Doyle came to a stop. “Come to 
think of it, so am I.” 

Bancroft’s vbice sounded through 
the wall. “Better tighten your belts, 
then. We’re fed only twice a day — 
once in the morning, and once in the 
evening.” 

“Who’s we?” Doyle asked. “Are 
there any other Earth people being 
kept prisoner here?” 

“No. Just a handful of native slave 
laborers who tried at one time or an- 
other to escape. They’re too valuable 
as wiDrkers to kill, so Starkhov locks 
them up for a while and then puts 
them back to work. It brings results, 
too. Nobody hates being locked up as 
much as a native who has lived out 
in the open all his life.” 

Edith told her father about the 
lunch packed away in her bag. “On 
two meals a day you must be prac- 
tically starved. If I could only get a 
package in to you — ” 

“Can do,” Doyle said. He tbok tlie 
energy-knife from his boot and, trac- 
ing a particularly wide gap in the 
boards of the^wall to its juncture with 
the floor, he began to widen it. Fi- 
nally the hole was large enough to 
admit the separated parts of a food 
package. Doyle moved the table so 
that one bf its legs covered the hole. 
Edith had carefully picked up and 
hidden all the shavings. 

Satisfied that everything else had 
been done, Edith handed Doyle a 
package. “Soup’s on,” she announced 
with a grin. 

“Remarkably condensed, I see.” 

Doyle hadn’t talked much with the 
girl, but sharing tlie lunch brought an 
intimacy that encouraged speech. He 
found her an easy person to talk to. 
She somehow managed to combine 
frankness and humor with intelligence 


and dignity. There was no coyness 
abbut her, no feminine gush or flut- 
ters. 

1_TE BEGAN to wonder more acute- 
ly about her personal life. 
Probably tied to some guy, he thought. 
A man with any brains at all would 
hardly let her get away. He decided 
to maneuver the conversation around 
to the point w'here he could indirectly 
find out. 

It developed that she wasn’t en- 
gaged. 

“I was,” she said. “He had every- 
thing in the way of appearance and 
background — except courage. I want- 
ed him to help me look for Dad, but 
he was chilled to the marrow by the 
very idea of the dangers and incon- 
veniences involved.” She moved her 
slender shoulders indifferently, “I’m 
glad I found out in time. The man I 
stick with must be able to forget 
himself — face anything that comes 
up.” She looked intently at Doyle for 
a mbment, tlien glanced down at her 
hands. 

“That’s almost exactly what was 
wrong with Rita,” he said musingly. 

“Oh, her name was Rita?” 

“Yes.” He w'as looking back into 
the past. “We* hadn’t been married 
long before she decided she didn’t like 
following me around on engineering 
jobs. There were no nightclubs in 
most of the places we went to, no 
people who gave expensive parties. 
So finally I stuck it out alone, even 
though my work kept us separated 
most of the time. 

“I’d always let her know in advance 
when I was returning home; she’d 
asked me to. But one day I got back 
unexpectedly. A job had fallen 
through, and I hadn’t been gone long 
enough to think that the usual ad- 
vance notice was necessary. I found 
her with... well, it was the usual 
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thing. What made it worse was hav- 
ing her call me a low-minded snoop. 

“It killed something in me. I was 
serious about life — serious enough to 
have acquired a string of degrees that 
no real engineer needs anyway. But 
after that I just didn’t care any more. 
Rita and I worked out a divorce and 
I came to Venus. I bummed around 
for a while, then bought the flier. It 
gave me something to do, even if it 
w'asn’t e.xactly safe or profitable.” 

Edith said softly, “And now you’ve 
lost even that.” 

“Maybe not. We have a good 
chance of getting out of here.” 

“Are you so certain that you had 
to ask Dad if he could fly?” 

Doyle shrugged. “It just seemed a 
w'ise question to ask.” 


A SILENXE fell. They sat side by 
side on the cot, nbt looking at 
each other, not moving. Finally Edith 
reached out to cover one of Doyle’s 
hands wdth her own. Her voice was 
low. 

“Something bothers me, Greg. Did 
you ask Dad that question because 
you thought you might . . . might n’ot 
be able to escape with us?” 

“We all have a chance. Forget it.” 

“But if something goes wrong, you 
Intend to sacrifice yourself. Isn’t that 
the answer?” 

“I said forget it.” 

“I’ll try. But there are some things 
I’ll never forget. I’ll never forget a 
man named Greg who gives his all 
for maidens in distress — maybe be- 
cause they look so much like an err- 
ing former wife. Greg, with a string 
bf degrees after his name, and a 
squint in his eyes, who looks so nice 
when he’s cleaned up.” Her voice 
caught on something and tore. 

Doyle swore under his breath and 
moved his hand out from under the 
soft one covering it. Then he swore 


again, found her hand and buried it 
in the ' d ciasp of his larger one. 

They sat wordlessly, waiting. The 
barred windbws were darkening with 
the approach of night. There w^as the 
steady rhythmic sound of footfalls as 
Bancroft, in the next cell, paced the 
floor. From outside came other foot- 
falls and a muttering in the native 
tongue as the guards were changed. 

In the ominous quiet a distant 
sbund grew. It quickly swelled into 
the roar of a jet flier engine. 

Doyle had stiffened tensely, listen- 
ing. ’“Somebody’s coming to the val- 
ley,” he said. 

Bancroft’s voice lifted behind the 
wall. “Greg? You hear that?” 

“Yes. Know who it might be?” 

“Guriz, most probably. If so, some- 
thing unusual is up. IMaybe about you 
and Edith. Starkhov keeps in touch 
with Guriz by radio, and he doesn’t 
come here bften.” 

Doyle felt a sudden chill. Starkhov 
had hinted that his and Edith’s fate 
remained to be decided. If the flier’s 
passenger were Guriz, would that be 
his purpose in coming? Suppose ac- 
tion were taken before Doyle and the 
others could get their intended escape 
under way? 


T_IE FELT Edith’s touch on his 
arm. He sensed that the same 
thoughts were passing through her 
mind. He drew her against him and 
she clung to him, taut with dread. 

The flier landed. There was silence 
again. Silence, wdiile minutes like cen- 
turies crept past. Then came the in- 
termingled noises of an approaching 
gibup. 

The lock clicked and the door 
swung open. Starkhov and Bruhl en- 
tered the room, wea^wns gripped in 
their hands. They stood aside as a 
third figure appeared behind them, a 
huge-bodied Venusian, garbed in a 
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splendid kilt, official mantle and 
headpiece. His heavy-jowled leathery 
features held the stamp of power and 
authority. Doyle knew he was look- 
ing at Takkom Guriz. 

Guriz’ eyes settled on Edith. His 
grimly purpbseful e.xpression became 
touched with mockery. He spoke witli 
the hissing sound peculiar to Ve- 
nusians of all classes. 

“Well, Miss Smith, so we meet 
again. The last time I saw you, how- 
ever, your name was Miss Bancroft. 
So confusing, all these names.” 

Edith bit her lip and said nothing. 

In the stillness Starkhov breathed 
audibly. Rage and dread seemed to 
struggle in his sharp face. Bruhl was 
silent and impassive. 

Guriz went on, “If Starkhov had 
known of your little deception, he 
wouldn’t have placed you in such 
convenient p^pximity to your father, 
Milton Bancroft, the eminent though 
unfortunate archaeologist. In spite bf 
this, Starkhov might have remem- 
bered that since all the persons con- 
cerned were Earth people, certain . . . 
ah . . . dangerous information might be 
exchanged.” 

“I have e.xplained that I did not 
know of ^liss Bancroft’s father being 
in the next cell,” Starkhov muttered. 
“I have important work to do. I can- 
not keep in mind hundreds of insig- 
nificant details.” 

“But insignificant details sometimes 
develop into momentous matters,” 
Guriz pointed out. “A good point to 
remember, Starkhov.” He turned back 
to Edith. “Well, Miss Bancroft, you 
have found your father. Are you now 
satisfied?” 

“Leave her alone,” Doyle growled. 
“She was only trying to do something 
decent. Which is more than you can 
say for yourself.” 

^URIZ surveyed Doyle with nar- 
row-eyed interest. “Ah, Gregory 


Doyle, the gallant Earthman. You 
would not be w^arned, eh? A word to 
the wise is reputed to be sufficient, 
but it seems that you would be satis- 
fied with nbthing less than becoming 
involved in serious trouble.” 

Doyle shrugged. “That’s nothing 
compared to the trouble you’ll be in 
if you try a sneak attack against 
Earth.” 

Guriz’ fleshy face hardened. “You 
will speak to me wdth respect, Kazkol 
I am delighted that the problem pre- 
sented by Miss Bancroft has been 
solved, but my patience has definite 
limits.” 

“Sb has your intelligence, if your 
power-mad schemes are any exam- 
ples!” Doyle shot back. 

Guriz stepped forward, eyes sud- 
denly wild with rage. One of his 
bludgeon-like fists leaped out at 
Doyle’s cheek. Rolling his head with 
the blow, Doyle managed to take most 
of the sting out of it. He fell into a 
crouch, his fists clenched and his 
mouth set tightly. 

Starkhov erbwded forward, jabbing 
the muzzle of his weapon against 
Doyle’s chest. “Careful!” he warned. 
“Another move and you die!” 

“Greg!” Edith cried, alarm twist- 
ing her face. “Don’t!” 

Doyle got himself under control 
with an effort. Guriz’ calm arrogance 
had been hard to stomach, coming as 
it did on top of the knowledge that 
the Venusian was endangering count- 
less millions of human lives. But 
Doyle was aware that expending him- 
self uselessly would accomplish noth- 
ing. 

Guriz’ mouth was curled. “Your de- 
fiance is a small matter, Kazko. Your 
death and that of Miss Bancroft and 
her father has already been arranged. 
I shall generously overtook your last 
actions while alive. To keep you here 
indefinitely would be too troublesome, 
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while temporarily it would be too 
much of a risk. My preparations are 
almost complete, and I shall take no 
chances at this point. Very soon, I 
shall see your insolent race humbled 
— as it has humbled mine!” 


^URIZ PAUSED, stiidj-ing Dojde 
and Edith with a malicious 
smile. “No doubt you will be interest- 
ed in the means by which your deaths 
are to be brought about. The mine 
here in the valley is quite extensive, 
and certain portions of it, I under- 
stand, are unusually deep. You are 
to be taken to one of these spots, 
after which the tunnel is to be sealed 
up by e.xplosives. Your fate will never 
be discovered by Earth authorities — 
and I will be at liberty to follow my 
plans without the risk of interfer- 
ence.” 

Dojde asked tensely, '”>ist when is 
this supposed to take pi.u; ?” 

“Immediately!” Guriz sna^'p'd. 

Doyle felt Edith’s fingers tighten 
convulsively on his hand. He knew 
w’hat was in her mind. They would 
have no time now to carry out their 
intended escape. 

Starkhov said, “Immediately? I am 
afraid that will be impossible.” 

Guriz w'hirled to him in swift an- 
ger. “And just why, if I may ask?” 

“The tunnel system at the lowest 
mine levels is complex and dangerous. 
Only a few of the overseers know the 
proper route, and these at present are 
in a drugged state as a result of their 
addiction tb cliewing jasht seeds. It 
is impossible to keep them from in- 
dulging in this vice when not on duty. 
Overseers are too important to order 
around like slave labor.” 

Guriz nodded reluctantly, scowling. 
“How long will it take to get one 
cbnscious?” 

“About an hour,” Starkhov re- 
turned. “Even the strongest stimulants 
work slowly on fasht cases.” 


“Set somebody about it, then. I 
want to see this business over w’ith be- 
fore I leave.” Guriz turned toward the 
door. 

Doyle was thinking rapidly. It 
would take considerable time for Ban- 
croft and himself to carve exits 
through the walls of their respective 
cells. .\n hour might not be enough 
for both, and Doyle didn’t like the 
idea of leaving the archaeologist be- 
hind. He spoke swiftly, before Guriz 
could leave the cell. 

“.\ moment, v'bur Excellency. I 
want to make a last request.” 

Guriz stopped and turned, sus- 
picious, but flattered by Doyle’s use 
of the title. “And what is that?” 

“Since Miss Bancroft, her father, 
and I have only an hour more of life, 
wouldn’t you be generous and let us 
spend it together?” 

Guriz scowled. “After the insulting 
manner in which you six)ke to me, 
j^ou deserve no favors of any kind.” 

“I’m not asking this for myself, 
but for Miss Bancroft,” Doyle ex- 
plained. 

Edith caught the drift of Doyle's 
cajolery. She added her own plead- 
ings. 

Guriz shrugged irritably. “You are 
all to die shortly anyway, so what 
does it matter?” He gestured at 
Starkhov. “Have the old man brought 
here, and then lock them up again. Be 
certain that the guards outside re- 
main alert. I will nbt feel entirely 
safe until this whole affair has been 
ended.” 

Guriz left, and Starkhov snapped 
orders at the Venusian guards. Pres- 
ently Milton Bancroft was shoved 
roughly into the cell. Starkhov and 
Bruhl had already left. The door 
slammed shut, and the lock clicked. 

CDITH W.\S staring at her father 
^ in dismay. His clothing hung in 
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tatters, and his hair and beard were 
an overgrown tangle. He was pale 
and gaunt, but apparently in fairly 
good condition. 

Sbbbing, Edith flew into his arms, 
and he held her tightly, swallowing 
hard. After a moment he held out a 
hand to Doyle. 

“This will make it official, Greg.” 

“And a pleasure!” Doyle grinned. 
He sobered. “There isn’t much time. 
We’ll have to work fast. We’ll tackle 
the wall through the closet, over 
there. That’ll let us out at the back 
of the building, and it isn’t likely that 
the guards will be expecting anything 
of the sort. Working in the closet will 
cut dbwn our chances of being caught, 
if anyone should happen to look in 
on us.” Doyle reached into his boot 
for the energy-knife. “I’ll start in.” 

Bancroft nodded. “I’ll warn you 
by coughing in case a guard shows 
up and you’re too busy to notice.” 

Doyle went into the closet and set 
to work with the energy-knife. The 
object was to cut a square opening in 
the wall, just large enough for him 
and the others to squeeze through. In 
practice, how'ever, this was not easy. 
The boards bf the wall were of tough 
Venusian w'ood, wide and quite thick. 
And the “blade” of tlie device Doyle 
was using did not slice like a hot 
knife through butter, but more like a 
cutting torch attacking steel. 

Doyle’s arms and back began to 
ache. His eyes watered with strain. 
The “blade” had to be held perfectly 
in line with each cut. Any wavering 
meant precious seconds lost, as well 
as a waste of the energy capsule pow- 
ering the device he wielded. 

.\t last Doyle cbuld keep it up no 
longer. His hands had begun to trem- 
ble too badly from the torture of 
keeping them rigidly in one position. 
He turned the energy-knife over to 
Bancroft with a brief e.xplanation of 


the technique involved in its use. 

C EATING himself on the cot beside 
Edith, Dbyle massaged his hands 
and arms. After a moment she took 
over, the touch of her fingers sooth- 
ing. He watched the play of shadows 
over her small face, an ache of a dif- 
ferent kind nagging deep within him. 

“There isn’t much time left,” Edith 
said finally, as if voicing a fear that 
had been growing in her mind. “Think 
we’ll make it?” 

He nodded a reassurance he didn’t 
completely feel. “We have a good 
chance.” 

Several minutes later Bancroft hur- 
ried frbm the closet, perpiration bead- 
ing his forehead. His gaunt features 
were twisted in dismay. “The knife!” 
he said huskily, gesturing with the de- 
vice. “The capsule’s exhausted!” 

Doyle shot erect, a chill flashing 
through him. He searched frantically 
through his pockets. 

Nothing. 

He felt sick. Were their efforts 
doomed to failure after all? 

Then he remembered his jacket, 
draped over the bench near the table. 
Pawing hastily through the articles 
contained in tho garment’s pockets, 
he exclaimed in triumph. 

“Thought I had a spare, but for a 
second or twb it looked like we were 

finished I’ll take over again,” he 

told Bancroft. He slipped the fresh 
energy capsule into place and re- 
turned to the closet. 

The minutes passed swiftly as 
Doyle worked. He knew the deadline 
was approaching. Not an instant 
could be wasted now. 

Weariness crept back into his hands 
and arms, but there could be no stop- 
ping, no rest. Each bbard cut through 
added further hope for Edith and 
her father. Each added further hope 
for Earth. 
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piNALLY, when it seemed that he 
could control the energy-knife no 
longer, the last board was cut through. 
He carefully lifted it out of the open- 
ing. There was a square gap in the 
wall now, and beyond it was dark- 
ness — and freedom. 

Doyle thrust his head thrbugh the 
opening, his heart racing. Had the 
guards at the front of the building 
grown suspicious? If they came 
around to the rear, they would hardly 
fail to discover the hole that had 
been cut into the wall. But he saw' 
and heard nothing unusual. 

Doyle joined Edith and Bancroft. 
“All right — out we go,” he annbunced. 
He nodded at the older man. “You 
first. Edith next.” 

Doyle w’aited tensely as Bancroft 
entered the closet. There were a few 
faint scrapes and rustlings, then si- 
lence. Bancroft had made it without 
mishap. 

Doyle turned to Edith. “Next.” 

She went to him impulsively, and 
for a moment he held her. Then she 
was hurrying toward the closet. iMore 
faint scrapes and rustlings. Silence 
again. 

Doyle stood alone and tense, lis- 
tening. He had chosen himself as the 
last to leave in the event that anyone 
entered the cell while the escape was 
under way. He would be able to put 
up enough of a fight to give the 
others the start they needed. 

There was no alarm, no sounds of 
an approach. He stepped into the 
closet, squeezed through the opening, 
and lowered himself tb the ground 
outside. 

Edith and Bancroft were waiting. 
Gesturing for them to follow, Doyle 
strode tow'ard the end of the build- 
ing. .\head, gray and spectral in the 
darkness, stretched the ruins. 

Doyle struck out for the tangle of 
rocks and vegetation at the base of 


the valley wall. This would offer con- 
cealment until tlie ruins were reached. 
The way was rough, and they had to 
move slowly and carefully to avoid 
tripping. 

A heavy pounding filled Doyle’s 
chest. They were losing a lot of time. 
At any moment now, Guriz and 
Starkhov would return with the awak- 
ened overseer and find them gone. 
The alarm would be out. 

The ruins reached out slowly to 
receive them. Plant growth filled 
cracks between the ancient stone pav- 
ing, but the going was easier. They 
set out at a trot now, stopping occa- 
sionally to climb over heaps of fallen 
ma.sonry that blocked the narrow 
street. 


A BRUPTLY Doyle halted. Between 
twb buildings, looking down to- 
ward the lake, he saw a flashlight 
beam cut the darkness. He motioned 
for Edith and Bancroft to keep out 
of sight and slipped cautiously 
through the opening. A figure was ap- 
proaching along the narrow strip be- 
tween the ruins and the lake — a man, 
Doyle discovered. The man was 
alone, swinging his torch idly at the 
ground as he walked. 

Alone. And perhaps he carried a 
gun. It was a possibility worth inves- 
tigating. 

Doyle gestured for Edith and Ban- 
croft to remain in concealment. Then 
he lowered himself down to the next 
terrace, moving at right angles to the 
torch swinger’s line of approach. 
Reaching the strip near the lake, he 
picked out an ambuscade behind a 
section of stone wall and settled down 
to wait. 


The torch swinger came on, 
completely unsuspicious. He passed 
Doyle’s hiding place, whistling a tune. 

Doyle reached him in a cat-like 
leap. His arm circled the other's neck, 
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choking off a possible outcry. At the 
same time he snatched at the flash- 
light, fumbled with it a moment, and 
switched it off. Then he bore his 
wildly struggling but slighter victim 
into concealment at the fringe of the 
ruins. His fist, weighted with the 
flashlight, swept down in a chopping 
blow. The man went limp. 

A quick search doomed Doyle to 
disappointment. There was no gun. 

Doyle gazed bitterly at the uncon- 
scious man. He was slim and dapper, 
dressed in natty flying clothes. Guriz’ 
pilot, Dbyle decided. Evidently he had 
gone to the other end of the valley 
for a look at Doyle’s flier. 

'T’HERE WAS no sound from t h a 
guards at the craft. If they had 
noticed the abrupt darkening of the 
flashlight, they apparently had decided 
that the pilot had turned into the 
ruins. 

Doyle shrugged and shoved the 
flashlight into a pocket. He turned to 
retrace his way back to where he had 
left Edith and her father. An idea 
flashed suddenly into his mind. Edith 
and the pilot v.'ere almost of the same 
size. Wearing the pilot’s outer clothes, 
Edith might be able to draw the 
guards at the flier into a trap. 

Doyle whirled back to the man and 
swiftly began to strip him. Then, with 
the pilot’s clothes slung over his arm, 
he climbed rapidly to where Edith and 
Bancroft were waiting. 

Edith asked, “What were you up to, 
Greg? I was worried sick.” 

“Thought the fellow I saw might 
have a gun,” Doyle explained. “He 
didn’t. But I think I got something al- 
most as good.” He extended the 
clothes and outlined his plan. 

She grinned. “So I’m to be the bait 
for a trap, is that it?” 

“Check. It’s a little risky, though. 
If the guards make a ziiove with their 


rifles, duck quick. But I’m pretty 
certain they’ll bite. They saw the pilot 
only a while ago, and won’t have any 
reason to be suspicious of what they’ll 
think is him showing up again.” 

“It’s worth the risk.” With the 
clothes, Edith stepped around the side 
of a building. Shortly there followed 
rustling noises as she changed. 

Bancroft asked, “What’s our part in 
the plan, Greg?” 

“There can’t be any more than two 
guards. We’ll hide behind the ruins 
near the flier, and when they follow 
after Edith, w'e’ll jump them and 
knock them out wdth rocks. It’s as 
simple as that — provided the guards 
think Edith is Guriz’ pilot and are 
curious enough to see what she 
wants.” 

Presently Edith appeared. The fly- 
ing clothes fitted her well enough for 
the purpose they were to serve. 

“All right, let’s go,” Doyle said. 
“And hurry. We’ve lost a lot of time.” 

'T’HEY RESUMED their progress 
through the ancient Aztol city at 
a trot, slipping on loose rubble, leap- 
ing mounds of debris. The flier drew 
closer, until at last it was on a direct 
line with their position among the 
ruins. 

Doyle peered through the darkness 
at the silvery shape of the craft. Two 
dim figures showed against it. He nod- 
ded in satisfaction; his guess had been 
right, then. He gestured to Edith and 
Bancroft and began descending the 
terraces toward the strip. 

Doyle and Bancroft placed them- 
selves on each side of a gap between 
two buildings at the bottom. Then 
Doyle handed Edith the flashlight. She 
hesitated a moment, stepped through 
the gap. Turning on the torch, she 
pointed it first at the guards, then at 
her clothes. 

“Come here I ” she called. 
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The guards straightened into star- 
tled alertness, clutching at their rifles. 
In the next moment they relaxed as 
they recognized the clothes Edith 
wore. 

“What do you want?” one of them 
called back. 

“Come!” Edith said. 

They started forward, rifles cradled 
casually in their arms. 

From the other end of the valley 
came a shout. Voices followed it, 
rising into a confused babble of excite- 
ment. Flashlights began stabbing the 
darkness. Someone yelled an order, 
and silence came. In the silence a 
voice called across the valley. 

“Flier guards, be alert! The Earth- 
ling prisoners have escaped 1 ” 

Edith broke from her, paralysis of 
surprise. With a cry of dismay, she 
whirled back through the gap among 
the buildings. The two guards yelled 
in realization of her identity, lifted 
their rifles, and came leaping in pur- 
suit. 

Across the valley flashlight beams 
sent lances of brilliance through the 
darkness as the group there began 
running forward. Doyle felt a numb- 
ing chill close over him. A pincers 
movement was threatening his own 
little party. Capture would be only a 
matter of time. 

He thrust aside his despair. They 
weren’t caught yet, he reminded him- 
self. There was still time to do some- 
thing. 

TLJE CONSIDERED the situation 
quickly. The two guards were 
closest, and therefore of greatest dan- 
ger. It would take several minutes 
before the group at the other end of 
the valley came within range. He 
knew that the movements of Edith, 
Bancroft and himself would be re- 
stricted by the valley wall on one side 
and the openness of tlie strip beside 
the lake on the other. With the two 


guards drawing perilously near, there 
was only one direction in which they 
could go — and that was toward the 
other, farther group. 

Doyle grasped Edith’s arm, gestured 
to Bancroft. “We’ve got to go back. 
As quickly and quietly as w’e can. It’s 
the only way out of this mess. Follow 
me now.” 

He set off a short distance down 
the narrow’, plant-choked street, then 
turned around the side of a building 
and climbed swiftly up to the next 
terrace. He pulled Edith and her fa- 
ther after him, and they started out 
again. Behind them sounded the voices 
of the two guards, puzzled at finding 
the lower terrace deserted. 

Shortly Doyle shifted to the next, 
higher terrace, again assisting Edith 
and her father. The two guards had 
separated, one on each of the lower 
levels. With their quarry still somehow 
out of sight, they sounded even more 
puzzled than before. 

Ahead, the larger group of pur- 
suers roared forward, like a pack of 
excited hounds. Doyle was sharply 
aware of them, but for the moment he 
concentrated on the tw’o guards. 
Sooner or later, he knew, one or both 
of the Venusians w’ould shift to the 
terrace he -was on. He wanted to be 
ready when that happened. 

Presently it did. There was the rat- 
tle of stones as one of the guards 
climbed to Doyle’s level. 

Motioning urgently to Edith and 
Bancroft, Doyle swung down to the 
terrace that had just been vacated. 
Edith and Bancroft followed. What 
little noise they made was swallowed 
up in the confusion of voices and 
pounding footsteps from ahead. 

Doyle trotted on. He realized that 
his breath was becoming more and 
more labored. He wondered how much 
longer Edith and Bancroft could hold 
out — especially Bancroft. 
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|_7E STRAINED his ears, trying to 
keep check on the positions of 
the two guards in his rear. In another 
moment he heard lurid curses as the 
lowest of the guards slipped in his 
efforts to climb up to the terrace 
along which Doyle and the others 
were running. At the same time there 
came the clatter of stones as the 
second slid down to join his com- 
panion. 

With frantic haste, Doyle dodged 
around the side of a building. Edith 
and Bancroft joined him barely in 
time to escape detection. Lowering 
himself down to the first terrace, 
Doyle reached for Edith. He swung her 
down beside him, then turned to Ban- 
croft. The older man was descending 
along a number of stones projecting 
from the crumbling wall. One of the 
stones abruptly slipped out of place, 
and w'ith a gasp of dismay Bancroft 
noisily slid the remaining distance 
downward. 

From above came shouts of eager- 
ness as the two puzzled and angry 
guards once more located their prey. 
Their cries were answered by the 
group splayed out ahead. 

Doyle bent quickly to help Ban- 
croft back to his feet. 

“Better leave me, Greg,” the arch- 
aeologist whispered tiredly. “I’m all 
played out. You and Edith will have a 
better chance without me.” 

“We’re sticking together,” Doyle 
said doggedly. “We aren’t licked yet.” 

“But what can we do?” Bancroft 
protested. “I can’t go much further.” 

Doyle glanced around swiftly. 
Wildly waving flashlight beams were 
slicing the darkness up above as the 
two groups of pursuers converged. A 
short distance away, dim and unreal 
la the gloom, bulked the pyramid 
temple Doyle had noticed earlier. He 
seized at the possibility it offered. 

“The temple over there!” he said 
swiftly. “We’ve got to reach it.” 


Ignoring Bancroft’s objections, 
Doyle slipped an arm around him and 
urged him forward. Edith added her 
own assistance and, inspired to new 
effort, Bancroft stumbled into motion. 

•yHEY REACHED the ramp lead- 
ing up to the temple doorway 
just as one of their pursuers sighted 
them. The Venusian swung up his 
rifle and fired. The bolt struck the 
balustrade at the edge of the ramp 
and sent up a shower of stone. 

“There they are! They’re going into 
the temple!” 

“After them, you fools.” It was 
Guriz’ voice, shrill with rage. “Kill 
them! Do not let tliem escape!” 

Rocks clattered as the group began 
descending toward the temple. A few 
retained enough presence of mind to 
direct their flashlight beams at the 
ramp, while others hastily fired their 
weapons at the fugitives. 

By this time, however, Doyle and 
the others had gained the protection 
of the balustrade. Not until Guriz 
and his henchmen reached the foot of 
the ramp would their fire be effective. 

Half pushing, half pulling, Doyle 
and Edith got Bancroft up the ramp 
and into the temple doorway at the 
top. Doyle flashed his torch around. 
They were in 'a small chamber, he 
saw. Against one wall stood a tall 
carved stone idol, in front of which 
rested a large stone bowl. There was 
no other exit from the room except 
that by w'hich they had entered. 

Doyle groaned inwardly. They were 
hopelessly trapped. Yet they couldn’t 
wait in passive resignation while 
Guriz and the others closed in for the 
kill. Something had to be done. 

In flashing around the torch Doyle 
suddenly noticed that the stone idol 
didn’t fit flush with the wall. It was 
turned at an angle, leaving a gap of a 
foot or so at one side. 

Investigating the gap, he exclaimed 
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In surprise. "There’s a hole in the wall 
of some sort here! If I can just move 
this hunk of rock out of the way — ” 

He handed Edith the torch, grasped 
the edge oi the stone figure, and 
pulled, one foot braced against the 
wall for added leverage. Slowly the 
idol moved aside. A small square 
opening was revealed. 

“A doorway!” Doyle breathed. 

Bancroft nodded slowly. "I might 
have guessed there would be an 
arrangement like this here. The Aztols 
were clever at things like that.” 

Doyle stiffened, listening. Their 
pursuers had reached the bottom of 
the ramp. 

"We’ve got to get out of here!” he 
said. “I don’t know where this door- 
way leads, but it might be a way out. 
Get inside, quick!” 

CDITH WENT first, Bancroft 
following. Slipping through after 
them, Doyle found himself at the top 
of a narrow stairway leading down- 
ward. In the flashlight beam he saw a 
stone ring fastened to the back of the 
idol, obviously used once for pulling 
it flush with the wall. He grasped the 
ring and pulled, but shortly the idol 
stuck, leaving the gap between it and 
the wall somewhat larger than it had 
originally been. He gave up after a 
moment. The gap wouldn’t be noticed 
immediately, and Guriz’ party was al- 
ready near the top of the ramp. He 
hurriedly followed Edith and Bancroft 
do^vn the narrow, twisting stairway. 

To Doyle the descent seemed to 
take them into Uie very bowels of the 
planet. Faintly, from above, came 
cries of consternation as Guriz and 
the others had found the chamber 
empty. But presently a shout rose 
as the gap behind the idol was discov- 
ered. 

Doyle reached the bottom of the 
stairway, found himself with Edith 
and Bancroft before a square open- 


ing in the rock that gaped outward 
into utter darkness. He took tlie flash- 
light from Edith and pointed the beam 
through. A tunnel stretched down at 
a slant. 

"Wish I knew just what we’re get- 
ting into,” he muttered. “But we’ve 
got to keep moving. Guriz and his 
gang will be coming down the stairs 
in another few seconds.” 

Doyle swung into the lead. The 
tunnel floor was level and free of 
debris. They could move at a head- 
long pace without fear of tripping. 

The tunnel slanted steadily down- 
v.’ard. Then, suddenly, it straight- 
ened out. Doyle halted with a hoarse 
whisper of astonishment. Gasps fol- 
lowed from Edith and Bancroft as 
they, too, saw. 

'^HE WALLS of this portion of the 
tunnel were lined with niches. 
And seated within each were mummi- 
fied Venusian figures, crowned with 
gorgeous headdresses and draped in 
richly gleaming robes. Necklaces of 
glittering gems hung about the with- 
ered throats, and jeweled bracelets and 
rings covered the skeletal wrists and 
fingers. Resting in the laps of the 
figures were sceptres and ceremonial 
axes of precious metal, all gem- 
encrusted." 

Bancroft was in an archaeologist’s 
paradise. He examined the mummies 
feverishly, muttering to himself. 

"I’d been wondering where the 
tombs were hidden! Princes and no- 
bles, these. This is the way the an- 
cient Aztols buried their dead, you 
know — the important ones, any- 
way. . . . Lord, this a regular treasure 
trove! If only — ” 

"I know,” Doyle said gently. “But 
Guriz and the others are coming after 
us. We’ve got to keep moving.” 

Abruptly he held up a hand for si- 
lence and listened intently. From the 
other end of the tunnel came a sweU- 
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ing babble of voices, mingled with the 
dull thunder of running feet. 

He flashed the torch down the 
length of the tunnel ahead. Not far 
distant ? -^ther square opening 
yawned. 

Doyle beckoned urgently. “Come 
on! We’ve got to hurry.” 

The opening gave out on a short 
stairway. Reaching the bottom, Doyle 
found another tunnel stretching ahead 
of them. A damp clammy chill struck 
into him through his clothing. The 
tunnel walls gleamed with slime, and 
the floor was ankle deep in ooze. 
Faintly, from up forward, came the 
steady' dripping sound of water. 

^HE OOZE made their progress dif- 
ficult. Gradually, however, it 
thinned out into muddy water. The 
water grew deeper, and shortly they 
were sloshing through it up to their 
knees. In their rear came the relent- 
less thunder of pursuit. 

With the flashlight Doyle kept 
probing the velvet blackness ahead. 
Always it kept opening before them, 
seemingly without end. He was chilled 
from the cold dank water through 
which he moved and icy with a grow- 
ing despair. He knew he couldn’t keep 
going much longer. By what miracle 
Edith and Bancroft kept up with him, 
he didn’t know. But he was certain 
it couldn’t last. 

And then, abruptly, the flashlight 
beam was reflected from a wetly 
gleaming wall. The tunnel had ended 
at last. But — . 

In a blind alley. 

Doyle turned to Edith and Bancroft, 
shoulders sagging. He pointed the 
torch mutely, and the sick hopeless- 
ness that leaped into their faces caught 
at him like a pain. 

In the distance sounded cries of 
jimazed delight as Guriz’ henchmen 
discovered the mummies in the niches. 
The sounds of pursuit momentarily 


ceased. The greater part of Guriz’ 
band evidently had paused greedilj' to 
plunder the long-dead figures of their 
jeweled ornaments. 

Doyle heard Guriz speak in a tone 
of sharp reprimand. But the others 
ignored him for the moment as they 
argued among themselves over the di- 
vision of tlie loot. Then Starkhov’s 
voice added itself to the exhortations 
of Guriz. 

On an impulse, Doyle sloshed to- 
ward the imprisoning wall, flashing his 
torch about in desperation. The tunnel 
just couldn’t end this w’ay, he told 
himself. It had to have an outlet 
somehow. 

In the next instant he had all he 
could do to keep himself from shout- 
ing in utter joy. Stone rungs were set 
into the side w'all, leading up to a 
small opening in the ceiling. 

He whirled, gesturing excitedly to 
Edith and Bancroft. Incredulous hope 
leaped into their faces as they glimpsed 
the rungs and the opening above, 

DEHIND them the sounds of pur- 
suit suddenly resumed. Guriz and 
Starkhov had finally succeeded in get- 
ting the others back on the chase! 

“Here they come!” Doyle whis- 
pered. He started toward the rungs 
in the wall. “Up we go — and fast. 
The tunnel here is straight, which 
means they’ll be able to use their 
weapons when they sight us.” 

Edith climbed swiftly. Bancroft 
went up after her, boosted along by 
Doyle. As Doyle started up, the first 
of a number of flashlight beams 
reached toward him — touched him. 

“There they are!” Guriz bellowed. 
“Hurry, you clumsy dolts. They’re 
climbing up the wall somehow. Do not 
let them escape!” 

A rifle made its spiteful crackling 
sound, and the bolt splashed coru- 
scantly against the end wall, near 
Doyle’s legs. Other weapons began fir- 
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ing. With frantic haste, Doyle liter- 
ally hauled himself up hand over 
hand. Squeezing none too soon 
through the opening, he found him- 
self in a low, narrow chamber. Ban- 
croft was examining a heavy length of 
wood which projected from a slot in 
one wall. 

“I think I know what this is for,” 
Bancroft muttered. “All that water 
down here, you know, and the lake 
nearby. If I'm right — ” 

He grasped the length of wood and 
threw his weight against it. For a 
moment it refused to budge. Then 
there was a slight scraping noise, a 
faint rumble as of sliding rocks — and 
the lever moved. 

Abruptly, like thunder in the si- 
lence, the roar of rushing water filled 
the room. Doyle dropped to his knees, 
flashing his torch through the opening. 
He could see nothing but water, shoot- 
ing past in a solid stream. Shouts 
and screams of terror reached him 
muffledly from the trapped men in 
the tunnel below. There had been no 
chance of escape for Guriz, Starkhov 
and the others. The water had come 
too rapidly. 

'T^E VOICES were choked off one 
by one. There was left only the 
roaring of water, fading slowly as the 
tunnel became completely filled. 

Doyle stood up slowly, dazed. 
Bancroft’s voice came to him as if 
from a distance. 

“The lever opened a water lock 
connected with the lake. The Aztols 
*were ingenious at devising little tricks 
like that. At any rate, Guriz and 
Starkhov got what was coming to 
them. Their deaths remove a serious 
danger to Earth.” 

Doyle took a deep breath, nodding. 
“Well, that leaves only the problem 
of getting out of here.” 

“There’s a doorway in the wall over 


there,” Edith put in. “I\’hen you get 
around to noticing it, let’s go.” 

There was a doorway, Doyle found. 
Steps led up and ever up. Holding 
Edith’s hand, the climb didn’t seem 
to take very long at all. He felt a 
mild surprise when suddenly they 
emerged from a narrow cave and into 
the dark bowl of the valley. The lake 
gleamed a short distance ahead, and 
outlined against it was the shape of 
the flier, 

Doyle felt Bancroft grip his arm. 
But he had already glimpsed the 
sight at which the older man was 
pointing. 

At the other end of the valley a 
number of fires burned brightly, grow- 
ing larger. Flames were destroying 
Guriz’ secret atomic arsenal. 

“The native slave laborers most 
likely did that,” Bancroft said. “Ev- 
erybody joining in the search for us 
gave tliem their chance to revolt. 
Starkhov and Bruhl drove them mer- 
cilessly, and you can bet that not a 
single building will be left standing.” 

Doyle stiffened. “The atomic stuff 
Starkhov was working with I If the 
natives meddle with that — ” His fin- 
gers tightened on Edith’s hand. “We’ve 
got to get out of here — and fasti” 

They plunged recklessly down the 
slope, toward the flier at the edge of 
the lake. Shortly Doyle had the craft 
in the air, streaking up into the cloud 
blanket. The valley dropped out of 
sight, a bad memory left behind. 

1>UT NOT quite. A short time later 
the surrounding clouds brightened 
with a sudden vast brilliance, the 
mere reflection of a holocaust from 
which the flier alone was escaping 
untouched. 

“We got away just in time,” Doyle 
said. “Something big went off down 
there.” 
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They really had somelhSntj ahotal 

the finest prize a space raider could 
get— -until they looked in the freer er! 



I T BEGAN out in free-void near 
the Mars orbit when Scorp and I 
spoke this derelict. Lucky? We 
could hardly believe our eyes. Scorp 
picked her up on the radar screen 
and whistled me out of my bunk and 
I came forward. There she was, sleek 
and gorgeous, a big intergalactic six- 
jet job turning end over end, tired 
and lazy like; riding a slow orbit — 


so slow a nursemaid could have caught 
her while pushing a perambulator. 

I grinned and Scorp’s eyes glowed. 
Naturall}'' — us with a little one-jet 
local job and knowing the laws of 
salvage the way we did. And khbwing 
also that a boat going end over end 
was — nine times out of ten — deserted. 

Scorp, always the dreamer, -was 
crooning, “We live right, boy. We just 
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live right. A thousand tonner if she 
holds a pound. And with Plutonian 
thrad ore selling at sixty units a hun- 
dredweight in Detroit.” 

“Easy, son. We haven’t got her yet. 
We may not even be able tb scrape up 
the breakage. It comes high on boats 
like that.” The breakage is what it 
costs to pay off the Space Authority 
charges, the taxes, and any prior 
claims against a derelict before a sal- 
vager can get clear claim. 

Scorp grinned. “Relax, Joe. It just 
can’t happen that way — to us. We 
live right and keep ourselves pure. I 
tell you we’re in.” 

While Scorp held abeam of her, I 
went to the equipment lockers and got 
intb a suit. I checked two grav-plates 
for charge, put them on and then 
pushed a grav-hook into the port air- 
lock. 

I followed it out and then went 
through the shell door and slapped 
my plates against our hull and swung 
out the hook. 

It got the derelict boat just under 
her lower jet and I pulled her to an 
even keel with just the power of my 
plates holding to our hull. 

From here out, it was a two-man 
job. Scorp set the controls at inertia 
pitch with a drift equal to that of the 
derelict and got himself into a suit. 
He pushed two big grav-bars through 
the port and I could almost see the 
grin that went along with the words 
over my radio. “Lucky we just hap- 
pened to have these bars along.” 

It sure was. As a matter of fact 
you’ll find a pair of grav-bars in every 
one-jet limp-job plying the Lunar 
lanes. They’re bought and stowed 
away against the chance of finding a 
derelict someday. It’s the one-lunger’s 
only hope of better things. Like a 
ticket in the old lotteries. 

I held the gray-bars steady until 
Scorp came through the lock. Together 


we pushed them against the derelict’s 
hull on each side of her port and then 
locked them to our own hull. We 
pulled her up close, shortening the 
bars until our little Nancy Anne 
looked like a barnacle glued to her 
shining side. 

TOUGHEST part was over 
now. With the boats anchored 
close to each other, we slipped down 
through the narrow leeway into our 
own port and finished the jbb; haul- 
ing the two ports tight together and 
locking them with plastic packing. We 
got out of our suits, Scorp chuckling 
like a Mercurian clawed owl. He ex- 
tended his arm. “Pray woiildst ac- 
company me to the promenade deck 
for a saucer of coffee and a cigar 
butt?” 

I tobk his arm and we walked into 
the big baby’s airlock. 

But here the clowning stopped. We 
each had a hand-gun, for emergencies, 
and we were on our toes when the air 
valve stopped hissing and the inner 
door swung open. 

The long companianway stretched 
out ahead of us. It was dead quiet, 
but it wasn’t empty. Down the line, in 
the order of their placement, I cbuld 
see an overturned chair; a table in 
two pieces, split down the middle; the 
steel drawer from a chest in one of 
tlie cabins. 

“Looks like there’s been a battle.” 

“Maybe some guy hunting his col- 
lar button. Let’s have a look-see.” 

We had a look-see and found the 
ship had been gone over frbm stem 
to stem by some very untidy people 
who didn’t care how they handled 
other people’s property. And the boat 
was jumping with dead men. In the 
galley, we found the cook with a 
cleaver in his hand and another 
parked deep in his skull. Two dunga- 
reed crewmen were dead in the mas- 
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ter-jet stoke chamber. One had been 
kicked to death. The other’s neck was 
broken. A white-capped b'oy — prob- 
ably an astrogator — met the grim 
reaper head-on in the social hall. The 
top of his skull had been smashed in 
with a feeder bar. 

“A luxury setup,” Scorp muttered. 
“You could run this tub with nothing 
but a blonde for company. The crev.- 
was strictly for swank.” 

We found our last dead man in the 
pilot room. He’d been shbt between 
the eyes — right under a bright green 
turban that set off his baggy gray- 
silk pants and pastel jacket. 

“We’re sure taking over a dilly,” 
Scorp said. “You think maybe Space 
Authority will tag us for this little 
job of wholesale slaughter?” 

“Why should they? We’re peace- 
able. Let’s reseal this tub and head 
for port. I don’t like the company.” 

CO TH.\T was what we did. We got 
back into the Nancy Anne and 
overloaded her jet until I was afraid 
we’d blow her tail off. 'Everything 
held, though, and we hauled into 
Mars City and dropped tire big ship 
down on a ramp with our little gal 
twanging her rivets and spitting deep 
purple. 

We repbrted to the Port Authority 
and got ready for stiff questioning. 
A curly-headed attache who looked 
like he belonged in high school came 
in finally, after letting us sit for two 
hours. He offered us each a cigarette 
and lit one of his own. He said, “You 
boys seem to have hit the jackpot.” 

“She’s a nice ship," I admitted. 

“The Space King but of White 
Sands, U.S..\. The latest thing in in- 
tergalactics. You boys kill every- 
body?” 

I said no, we hadn’t killed any- 
body, and Scorp said: “You should 
know. There were too many. We ain’t 


that big.” 

This damp-eared aide let it pass. 
He said, “We spaced a report from 
White Sands. The turbaned corpse was 
a V'enusian oriental named Cordat 
Singh, an adventurer who slipped 
through several shady escapades with 
a partially clean nose and plenty of 
unicredits. He blasted bff three 
months ago from White Sands on DU 
clearance papers. The authorities fig- 
ured he knew where he was going but 
there was nothing they could do about 
it.” 

Scorp said, “Xot to change the sub- 
ject, but what do you think the 
breakage will be on that boat?” 

The aide blew a cloud of smoke at 
the ceiling and said, “There was a 
Space Bureau report attached tb the 
microgram on Cordat Singh. There 
was word out around he’d been swin- 
dled recently by another oriental 
clique. He paid a mess of unicredits 
for a space directional on a small 
three-planet family out beyond The 
Great Bear — a hard family to find. 
Maybe that’s where he came from.” 

I asked, “Did you check his mono- 
flight plate?” 

The young aide shrugged. “No. 
That’s not our job.” Now he glanced 
suddenly at Scorp on a delayed take. 
“Oh — the breakage? Well, a rough 
first estimate indicates around ten 
thousand unicredits.” 

Scorp looked at me. I looked at 
Scorp. We both lobked at Downy 
Ears. He smiled. “Too much for you 
boys to handle?” 

“A thousand would be too much 
to handle.” 

He got up and ground out his ciga- 
rette. “Well, you have ten days be- 
fore Space Authority asks for bids. 
Where are you staying?” 

“We’ll be at the Carol Plaza.” 

“Yeah,” Scorp said glumly. “They 
got a good bar in the basement. And 
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very homey. The bellhops’ll carry 
you upstairs cold for half a credit.” 

WENT into the Carol bar tb 
mourn — a couple of one-lungers 
who had just missed the jackpot by 
about nine thbusand unicredits. We 
had two stingers to loosen up our 
tensions. Then two more to dull our 
inhibitions so we could do some really 
serious mourning. After we finished 
the second two, I heard a sbft, cul- 
tured voice by the bar at my elbow. 
It was talking to the barkeep. It said, 
“Two more of the same, you, for my 
friends.” 

I cocked an eye and saw the voice 
belonged to an oriental turbanned in 
bright orange and mustached with a 
thin pencil mark along his upper lip. 
He smiled without moving a muscle 
in his face — a gobd trick if you can 
do it, and he could. He said, “Please 
to accept introduce,” and I knew he 
was a V’enusian. “Donat Singh, I. One 
W'ho wishes to say good luck, you, on 
salvage.” 

Scorp cocked an eye. “You know 
a hell of a lot awful fast.” 

The oriental bowed. “Yery large 
salvage, you. Get around swift. Very 
short unicredits, you?” 

“No unicredits, us.” 

“Would please to advance same, I.” 

We said, “Huh?” in the same 
breath. 

“One condition, I. Request charter 
first voyage.” 

I turned and said, “Look — this 
doesn’t meet. We can’t raise the dough 
so the boat will be bid in. You could 
get it for jiourself. Why help us?” 

“Please to understand, you. Others 
will bid. Do not wish ship, I. Only 
first voyage. Risk of loss in open 
bidding great.” 

Scorp and I looked at each other. 
This joker evidently v/anted the first 
ride on our ship and was willing to 


pay for it. Why should we analyze 
and hunt for flaws? Plenty of time 
for that when we had title to the baby. 
I turned to Donat Singh and blessed 
the planet Venus for producing such 
as he. “Are agreeable, we. Thank you 
much. Are jmur servants, first voy- 
age.” 

He produced a wallet from some 
place in his very loose purple pants 
and began thumbing our unicredits. 
He thumbed until there v.'as a heap of 
them on the bar. When he put the 
wallet away it was still fat. He gave 
us that smile again and I looked tb see 
how it was done, but I didn’t get it. 
He said, “Suggest you haste to Port 
Authority with breakage. Will be at 
residence, I, waiting to bov/ low at en- 
trance, you.” 

I clawed up the money and got off 
the stbol. “We’ll be tliere as soon as 
we can. Where?” 

He handed me a card, turned and 
walked out. 

Scorp’s eyes glistened. He is ever 
the dreamer. He crooned, “Neptunian 
ice-tiger fur into Paris at a thousand 
units a pelt. Let’s go buy, baby.” 

We went out arm in arm. 

Downy Ears was still in charge, 
looking as tliough he should be home 
with mama. He said, “Well, that’s 
fine — just fine. An oriental inquired 
here and I directed him. Orange tur- 
ban?” 

I was thumbing the money. “Then 
one of these is for you.” 

He shook his head. “Oh, no. Glad 
to be of service.” 

We paid up and waited half an 
hour for title. He brought us seven 
hundred credits’ change and Scorp 
asked about the stiffs. 

“No trouble there. The Space 
Bureau isn’t too interested. They’re 
glad the ship w’ent out DU from 
White Sands. That includes an auto- 
matic protection waiver from all on 
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board, you knbw. The prints were mi- 
cror^v.unmcd and cliecked. All account- 
ed for.” 

That wasn’t as hard hearted as it 
looked. Space is big and the Bureau 
can cover only so much. A Destina- 
tion Unknown clearance automatical- 
ly puts a ship beyond their fatherly 
arm. 

C.\RD said Suite 5A, Garden 
Terrace. With the stingers biting, 
we took on a good meal near Port 
Authbrity, then caught a gyro for 
Donat Singh’s holeup. 

A beautiful laypjit it was, with a 
fountain bubblin^*away in the foyer 
and nobody around to enjoy it. A 
moving staircase took us up to the 
fifth terrace and we found an ivory 
rosebud fbr a button beside the orien- 
tal’s door and punched it. 

All the very latest, it was — with 
one of those service robots I’d heard 
about but never seen; the kind that 
answers doors and is death on dirt 
and dust or any muss around the 
house. 

This robot let us in and then rolled 
away and left us standing there. It 
seemed peculiar, but I figured maybe 
the gadget was out of brder. It wasn’t. 
It had just been trying to do tv.’o 
things at once — answer the door and 
clean up a mess in tlie living room. 
We follow'ed it and found it scrub- 
bing like the very devil, trying to 
clean the rug where the blood had 
gotten all over it. 

The blood had cbme out of Donat 
Singh’s head, dribbling in a dull red 
patch and driving the robot nearly 
frantic. 

‘•Great snakes,” Scorp grunted. 
“Everybody keeps dying.” He bent 
over. Somebody had snapped a 
flouroslug into our oriental benefac- 
tor’s head so there probably wasn’t 
much left inside his skull. I’d seen 


those flouropellets v,t>rk and knew 
why they were outlawed. Too goshaw- 
ful dangerous. You take them be- 
tween your finger and thumb, like 
kids playing marbles, and snap them 
against something. Whatever you snap 
them against, they keep right on go- 
ing until they get inside away from, 
oxygen and they they begin playing 
hell. A bullet without a gun. You 
don’t need a g. . 

The robot shoved Scorp out of the 
way. Scorp said. “How do you shut 
a damn thing 1”;e this off?” 

There were ’ttons to punch so 
we punched a few, but we were wrong 
because the robot turned and rolled 
into the wall with a crash and tipped 
over. I reached underneath then and 
jerked a copper wire I saw and the 
thing went dead. 

But not as dead as Donat Singh, 
because the robot cbuld be repaired 
and he couldn’t. He was all done and 
wasn’t going anywhere with us on 
our first trip. 

Scorp sat down on a chair and 
looked a little disgusted. “Venusian 
orchids docking for fifty units a bulb 
at .Amsterdam and we keep meeting 
corpses! Killing time!” 

“Take' it easy. If it wasn’t for the 
Singh we-wbuldn’t have a ship. Give 
the man a little respect.” 

Scorp is a dreamer but callous. He 
said, “Re.spect he doesn’t care about 
now. Shall we call the Safety Bu- 
reau?” 

COAIEBODY was moaning. We both 
^ heard it at the same time and 
jerked around toward a side of the 
room showing an open doorway. We 
investigated as the moans kept com- 
ing and found the ne.xt room occupied 
by a very beautiful number indeed. 

She was tall — you could tell that 
even though she was sort of curled 
up on the floor — and had chestnut 
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hair spread around her head like a 
shining pillow. 

There was an ugly bruise on the 
left side of her head and she seemed 
just to be coming to. Scorp bent down 
and lifted her up and laid her on a 
low divan near where she’d been 
slugged. 

Her big violet eyes were on Scorp 
as she straightened up. Scorp said, 
“It’s all right, lady. Did you see who 
cracked you on the head?” 

The fright dawning on her face 
kind of broke up and disappeared as 
she took both of us in. “You’re — 
you’re the men he was expecting, 
aren’t you?” 

I said, “If you mean Donat Singh, 
ma’am, I tliink he probably was. We 
told him we’d come.” 

She shuddered and laid a smobth 
arm over her eyes. “The — others came 
instead. He was expecting you so he 
wasn’t on his guard. They — ” 

“Take it easy, lady,” Scorp said. 
“You just lay there and rest. We’ll 
call law and order.” 

We started hunting around for a 
videophone or a wire-comm, but before 
we found it our beauty queen had a 
relapse. She hit the floor like a ibck 
and we went to work on her, wonder- 
ing if maybe she had a delayed con- 
cussion of some kind. 

Then there was what sounded like 
help maybe; a musical note that we 
figured must be the doorbell. With 
Robert the Robot out of commissibn 
with his wires down, I held the lady’s 
head while Scorp went to the door. 

A minute later he came back with 
Downy Ears and a funny look of sur- 
prise on his ugly pan. I was surprised 
too, because Downy Ears didn’t Ibok 
like the same boy anymore. He hadn’t 
aged any except in his mouth, which 
was twisted into a very businesslike 
sneer. Scorp was walking in front and 
our little aide from Space Authority 


was coming along behind him with a 
flouropellet between his thumb and 
forefinger like he’d enjoy playing 
marbles with Scorp’s head. 

Immediately the brunette dream 
came alive and said, “Let go bf my 
ears, buster. We’ve had enough of 
this byplay.” She came erect in one 
graceful motion and snapped: “Up 
off your knees and close your mouth. 
You look like a badly designed ash- 
stand.” 

She had a little gun of sbnie kind 
in her mitt so I closed my mouth and 
got up. Scorp muttered, “Plutonian 
buff tallow selling at three hundred 
units a ton in — ” 

I said, “This dame was stalling. 
That’s what. Waiting for her son 
here — ” 

TT W.^S the w'rong thing to say. But 
worth it. She snarled and brought 
the gun around, but Scorp drew her 
attention with a plaintive, “Say — 
what the hell is all this?” 

Downy Ears said, “Just a pair of 
nice people tr\dng to pick up a quick 
unit.” He looked at the dead Singh 
and the busted mechanism against 
the wall. “Did he have an argument 
with the robot?” 

“No, with me,” the gun girl said. 
“I a.sked him to take us in or bow 
out. He slugged me. No man slugs 
me, so he bowed out.” 

“Did you get what he knew?” 

“He didn’t know anything we 
haven’t heard before. He said he got 
the vibrogram from Cordat Singh two 
weeks ago. The bum told him he was 
bringing back a treasure beyond all 
price; to get set for negotiations, 
whatever that meant.” 

Scorp said, “If you two don’t 
mind — ” 

Dowmy Ears looked at Scorp and 
me in a rather preoccupied manner. 
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“Get over by that wall and shut up.” 

We lobked at the pellet in his paw 
and the little gun in the girl’s slim 
mitt and got over by the wall. The 
crooked little tramp of an aide looked 
at the gorgeous tramp of a girl and 
said, “Then Fm convinced our original 
pitch was right.” 

You could see she wasn’t complete- 
ly sold on it, whatever it was. He 
scowled and said, “The legend abbut 
that three-planet world is true. -It was 
too fantastic to have been invented. 
I’m convinced the temples bulging 
with loot do e.xist and that the loot 
isn’t too hard to get hold of.” 

She wanted to be convinced. “'You 
think then that Cordat was bn the 
way back with a load of it?” 

“I do. By ‘get ready to negotiate’ 
he meant get ready to turn the stuff 
into unicredits. Then some pirate ship 
gave him a going-over after he sent 
the vibrogram and cleaned him out.” 

“So we — ” 

“It’s simple. Wha,t Cordat could do, 
we can do. And we’ll be a little more 
careful about pirates bn the way 
back.” 

She decided to buy it. “Have you 
got clearance all arranged?” 

Fle nodded and turned his attention 
to Scorp and me. He said, “Face the 
wall.” 

It seemed a reasonable request. Be- 
sides, they had the artillery. We 
turned and faced the wall. I couldn’t 
see them, but I knew they were walk- 
ing toward us. I was just getting ready 
to give Scorp the high sign to sta-t 
the festivities, when they hit us I 
think they used a couple of chairs. 

Anyhbw, there weren’t any festivi- 
ties. 

T C.YME to first; came to witli a big 
headache. I was lying on the floor 
beside Scorp. Scorp was still sleeping 
— ^he always was a late riser — so I oc- 


cupied the time by figuring out whore 
we were. It wasn’t too hard to do. 
Any man with a headache could have 
done it. We were in the galley of the 
nice new space ship we’d gotten on 
salvage and were going to make a mil- 
lion units with. 

Sebrp stirred and muttered. “Yak 
butter to Venus for opals at five to — ” 

I nudged him with my shoulder. 
“Come alive. We’re all clabbered up.” 

I didn’t get a chance to elaborate, 
because at that moment Downy Ears 
came in through the galley door with 
a gun in his hand. He was all busi- 
ness, that boy. He said, “Get up.” 

I figured it was time to stop being 
a yes man, so I said, “Go to hell.” 

He kicked me alongside the skull 
and said, “Get up.” I decided tb be a 
yes man until my head quit aching. 
I got up and he pushed me out into 
the companionway and forward to the 
pilot house. 

Our hostess, more completely 
dressed now, was lounging gracefully 
in a control chair. She said, “Hello, 
Buster.” 

What I replied was under my 
breath, because I doubt if she’d have 
liked it. She said, “Mike here has a 
little Job for Vou.” 

So pretty boy had a tough name 
like hlike. That’s the way it is, some- 
times. He said, “I want you to plot a 
course from the monoflight plate.” 

“I don’t feel like plotting a course 
today.” I knew the angle now, of 
course. They wanted tb go where Cor- 
dat Singh had been before he’d died. 
Evidently he left no space directional, 
so the only way to do it was to run a 
new ne from the mono. It was a four- 
hour job and not every pilot could 
handle it. I decided to stall. “I never 
laid a eburse from a mono in my 
life.” 

That seemed to sadden the girl. 
“Too bad. Then we have to get a new 
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pilot. Your value to us ceases.” 

Mike said, “Where do you want it? 
Front or back?” 

You have to make a decision in 
such spots. I decided they weren’t 
fooling. “What’s in it for me if I do 
it?” 

“Ybu live longer.” 

Maybe it wasn’t much but it was 
something, and this seemed to be a 
seller’s market. “Where’s the plate?” 

“There in the work slot. Where else 
would it be?” They were very snap- 
pish, indicating foreshortened nerves. 
Very dangerous in people carrying 
guns. I went to the work table and 
sat down. “How about a cup of cof- 
fee? My head aches.” 

!Mike said, “Nicky, go have the 
otlier gobn take over his duties.” 

That meant Scorp was going to be 
cook. He’d like that. The gal known 
as Nicky left the pilot room and Mike 
asked, “How long will it take?” 

“Four hours.” 

“I’ll give you three. If you,-want to 
get clbbbered, take three and a half.” 

A nice boy. A nice tough boy. I 
grunted and lifted the monoflight 
plate out of the work slot and laid it 
on the table. There was a lot of tedi- 
ous work involved in a Job like this. 
And complicated. Ever since I’d 
learned to db it, I’d been patting my- 
self on the back for having the brains. 

T GOT OUT the plotting instruments 
and diecked the plate. The course 
angles on it served only as a basic 
guide. The work I was doing would 
enable us to backtrack over the last 
course flown by the ship, but we 
wouldn’t necessarily know our destina- 
tion. It was merely the point at the 
end bf the projected course and could 
be four miles under tlie surface of 
some planet for all we knew'. We could 
only take it for granted that it w'asn’t. 

A ticklish job, as I said, because 


time had passed. The galaxy w'as in a 
new jibsition relative to space and the 
components of tlie galaxy were in new 
positions relative to each other. 

I took an arbitrary time off the 
clock — four hours and ten minutes 
hence — which would be blast-off time. 
It had to be blast-off time or the 
w'hble job would have to be done 
again. Now the time on the plate had 
to be subtracted and the remainder 
reduced to one-hundredth seconds. I 
got out a fresh drafting plate and went 
to work. 

Two hours later the lines were plot- 
ted and the ticklish work began; 
checking microscopically and redraft- 
ing the variations. A man can go blind 
dbing that. It took another hour be- 
fore the two lines faded into one un- 
der the double lens. 

IHike had been easing in and out of 
the pilot room but hadn’t bothered 
me*. As I slammed the course plate 
into its work slot, he asked, “How 
soon can j’ou get this tub off the 
grbund?” 

I pointed to the blast-off time and 
at that moment the primers hit the 
tubes and the guts of the ship growled. 
“Jets heating,” T said. 

It wouldn’t be long now'. If any- 
thing was going to happen, it had to 
happen quick. Otherwise Scorp and I 
were going to take a long ride. And 
probably our last one. I knew IMike 
had been busy arranging clearance. 
He said, “In case you’ve gbt any ideas 
of calling control, forget them. I’ve 
got the relay open in the radio roonr 
and it stays that way.” 

I’d found that out earlier when I 
tried contacting control. “How' clever,” 
I said. “Do you want to lift the ship 
or shall I?” 

“I'bu’ll lift it, but on intercom. I’ll 
be in the radio room monitoring. And 
I’ll handle outside contact.” 

Things looked bad. In fact they 
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were bad; so bad that an hour later 
we were outside gravity drag kiting 
for some spot in the cosmos not quite 
clear, albng a course laid out to one- 
tenth the thickness of a very small 
gnat’s eyebrow. I wondered where it 
was. 

While I was wondering Nicky came 
into the pilot room and said, “Okay, 
buster. I can run the manual. Your 
quarters from now on are the galley 
along with Stupid. I had him haul a 
couple of cots in there. I’ll come get 
you every twelve hours and we’ll re- 
view the pilot room together. Get go- 
ing.” 

T WAS BEGINNING to admire her. 

I always admire people with order- 
ly minds who look ahead and lay out 
programs. .Ml neat and orderly. Re- 
specting the little gun she carried, I 
went back to the galley with said 
little gun following right behind my 
left kidney ar 1 heard the dbov snap 
locked with n on thg inside. 

Scorp sat on a table with his legs 
hanging down and his chin in his 
hands. He was very gloomy, some- 
thing I could well understand. I was 
very gloomy too. He said, “With ev- 
ery zoo on Earth veiling for si.vfobt- 
cd— ” 

I cut him off. “Don’t start that 
again. You better start thinking about 
your own hide. I understand human 
skin sells on Fanta IV at eighteen 
zorngs a square Uctro. If we don’t 
look out somebody will be peddling 
burs.” 

Scorp .shrugged. “What the hell can 
we do? They didn't leave any cleavers 
in here.” 

The door came open and Mike 
shoved his head in. “Get going, you. 
I expect dinner in three-quarters of an 
hour. And it better be good.” The 
door slammed. 

Scorp grunted and walked over to 


the pantry. “I wonder how we’re 
stocked?” 

The pantry was cram full. Sebrp 
moved on and opened the freezer. He 
started to close the door, did a double 
take, and went inside. He came out a 
minute later carrying something that 
looked like a frozen turkey. But it 
wasn’t. Scorp could see it better than 
I could and he said, “Who the hell 
would eat monkey meat?” 

I went for a clbser look and that’s 
what it was — a frozen monkey; hard 
as i. bullet and all curled up with its 
hands over its eyes like the middle 
monkey — the ‘see no evil’ one in the 
sets people use to decorate mantels. 
He flung it away in disgust. It hit 
the floor and bounced across the room 
and came to rest in a corner. Scorp 
went to the pantrj' and came back tb 
the table with an armful of glassines 
and began opening them. “You know 
how to make goulash?” he asked. 

I stretched out on the cot. “Nope. 
You’re the chef. My job around here 
is to do the thinking.” 

“Well, get going then,” he growled. 
“I’bu’re way behind.” He went about 
getting a meal together while I lay 
staring at the ceiling trying to figure 
out the score. I couldn’t make any- 
thing add* up, though. Not then or 
after dinner. Net even before the 
sleep-period rolled around and it was 
time for some shut-eye. It began to 
look as though thinking wasn’t my 
racket either. 

Scorp laid down on his cot and I 
asked, “Where the hell you think 
we’re going?” 

“I don’t know, but I know where 
I’m going.” 

He went there. In forty seconds, 
he was snoring like a rock sav/. 

T ATER, when I woke up, it was to 
realize Scorp had gotten playful. 
I lay there with my eyes closed and 
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Scbrp tickling my left ear and won- 
dered about it. It was something new. 
Scorp w'asn’t the kind to be playful, 
least of all right after a sleep period. 
I wondered what to do about it and 
finally decided to plain haul off and 
let him have one. 

Fortunately for my fist, I decided 
to open my eyes first. If I hadn’t I’d 
have busted the fist against tlie wall 
because it wasn’t Scorp at all. 

It was a monkey. The little joker 
sat there Iboking at me with his tail 
curled over his head and it was the 
tail that played wdth m.y ear. 

Where, I wondered, had a monkey 
come from? The answer followed right 
behind. This was the same lump of 
rock Scorp had found in the freezer 
and had thrown into a corner. It had 
been quick-frozen. That made me re- 
alize what an up-to-date boat we’d sal- 
vaged, because very few of them were 
equipped with one of the new in- 
stantaneous freezers used to bring 
dangerous animals from the far plan- 
ets and asteroids for Earth and Mar- 
tian zoos. 

The monkey made a remark in a 
language I didn’t get and hopped over 
on Scorp’s head. Immediately Scorp’s 
sleeping period was over. He came up 
like a shot while the monk jumped 
on the table and squatted there going 
thibugh a peculiar routine. It put its 
little paws over its ears and chirped; 
then over its eyes and chirped again, 
but differently; finally over its mouth 
and just sat there nailing us with its 
bright eyes. 

Scorp ground the sleep out of his 
eyes and looked again. He said, 
“Gripes 1 A monkey. That makes three 
of us.” 

“You better apologize for using him 
for a football,” I said, “br you’ll keep 
finding his tail in your soup. When 
a monkey doesn’t like you — ” 

Scorp scratched his head. “You 


think it’s the same one?” 

“What else? The other one’s gone.” 

Scorp thought along the same lines 
I had. “An instant freeze in the ship. 
Gripes! We can stock zoos! We can 
make a millibn!” 

I got up from the cot. “You keep 
forgetting the tub is ours in name 
only — that a high school kid and a 
chorus cutie took it away from us. 
I’d think you’d be kind of ashamed of 
yourself.” 

“I’d hate to meet the rest of the 
chorus br w'alk within a hundred yards 
of that high school,” he grunted. 


T^E HE.XRD the lock snap and 
w'ere on our feet when the door 
opened. The alertness didn’t pay off 
though because Nicky had the gun 
w'aist high and poked it in first. “A 
little action here,” she snapped, “or 
w'e’ll fire the cook. We do it with a 
gun.” 

Then she saw the monk and 
stopped. “Which bne of -you gave 
birth?” she inquired acidly. I was half- 
way to the door before my good sense 
caught up with me. Fortunately it 
caught up with me in time. That babe 
w'ould have shot me down and kicked 
me in the teeth for bleeding. 

“Gome on, you,” she said. “We’ll 
check the pilot room while Stupid gets 
breakfast.” She stepped aside and I 
walked out into the cbmpanionway. 
“See that that monkey doesn’t turn 
up in the stew,” she told Scorp, and 
then slammed and locked the door. 

The boat was riding like a dream, 
I discovered. That old character. Rip 
Van Winkle, could have taken his nap 
aboard and waked up five inches from 
any doorstep in the universe. The boat 
was tliat easy to handle. I checked 
through the micibscope and found the 
channel peeling off as clean as bark 
from a tree. We weren’t whipping ten 
feet on any side of our orbit. 
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“Not good,” I said. “The channel 
has varied several times. ITl have to 
recheck the route.” 

The idea was that if I could get her 
to come and look, I might be able to 
do something with that gun she kept 
pointing. But I think she must have 
read my mind. Her words were too 
pat for anything else. She said, “When 
I look over your shoulder, buster, 
you’ll be dead and I won’t have to 
worry.” 

Nails were soft beside Nicky. 

Back in the galley, I found the 
monkey helping Scorp with breakfast. 
Everything Scorp put down, the monk 
picked up and put some place else 
until Scorp was fit to be tied. It was 
mostly show with him though, because 
he grinned and said, “He’s kind of a 
cute little character. Helps pass the 
time away.” 

A ND THERE was plenty of time 
to be passed. Of course we kept 
making plans to nail t^e brass-riveted 
duo on a rebound and take back our 
ship and the interest in those plans 
kept us from being bored. But as plan 
after plan fell through, we began to 
get discouraged. You just can’t take 
an efficient team that doesn’t leave 
any leeway to be taken. 

We kept on trying, though, and came 
finally, according to our preroute, 
within a week of our destination. 

The monkey and Scorp got along 
fine. The closest Scorp came to 
getting killed on the w'hole trip was 
when Mike lifted the monkey on his 
boot once and sent it sailing across the 
table. While the monk righted itself 
and sat cursing Mike, I thought Scorp 
was going to dive right into a flouro- 
pellet. I got in his way in time, though, 
and a quick death w^as averted. 

The little joker liked me too and 
we were quite a homey three there 
in the galley. But he spent most of his 


time with Scorp — ^wrapped around his 
neck, or sitting on his shoulder pull- 
ing the hear-no-see-no-speak-no-evil 
routine. 

I w'as kind of surprised at the way 
Scorp got attached to the monk and 
some comment, handed out casually, 
brought a response on the subject. 
Kind of a round-about one. Scorp said, 
“You know, those two pirates figure 
on finding a planet crawling with loot 
— a place w^here the^ il set down and 
go to work with shovels.” 

“Uh-huh. They figure Cordat 
hauled a load aw'ay already. We’re 
back for the second one.” 

“That yarn about the treasure 
planet — I’ve heard it myself. It’s sup- 
posed to be the place that Chinese 
space ship set down over four hun- 
dred years ago. The legend goes that 
they got prosperous and waxed very 
fat in the way of such knicknacks as 
platinum statues with diamond eyes, 
before they forgot to breed oRen 
enough and ended up with nobody to 
bury the last resident.” 

“You must have been listening at 
keyholes,” I said. “I don’t think the 
dynamite duo have it down that pat.” 

“No, but I think Cordat Singh did 
before h6 drew a slug in the brain,” 
Scorp said. 

“Then you think it’s the straight 
layout? That they just squat and fill 
the ship?” 

“Uh-uh. I got a hunch those pirates 
are in for a surprise. I’ll bet my share 
of this tub they find a plenty differ- 
ent picture.” 

“Your share of this tub isn’t much 
right now.” I hastened to remind him. 
“But we won’t dwell on that. I kind 
of gather yc. don’t think it was pi- 
rates that threw all the furniture into 
the companionway.” 

CCORP stroked the monkey’s ears. 

The monkey put its arms around 
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Scorp’s neck and kissed him. "It 
doesn’t add, for me. I don’t say you 
cocddn’t bump into a shipful of ban- 
dits who w'ould take a cargo of 
treasure and then kill everybodj^ but 
usually tliey don’t work that way.” 

"I was thinking that myself.” 

"They’re tro smart to kill for no 
reason. It leads to trouble. 

"I thought so too.” 

“Quit second-guessing me. The job 
had the earmarks of some jokers that 
came aboard and didn’t find what 
they wanted. Religious fanatics might 
kiil tlr-t way.” 

"But Cordat Singh microgrammed 
ahead that he was loaded.” 

"lMa3fbe he was playing some game 
of his own. Or maybe he did have the 
haul and got it hidden safely. It 
wouldn’t have to be too big. I’ve seen 
chunks of midian from Pluto you 
could put in jmur hip pocket, and 
there wouldn’t be enough money in 
the universe to buy them.” 

I sat there thinking for a while 
and Scorp began playing with the 
monk. He said, "Come on. Loopy. 
Let’s do the Over IMy Dead Body 
act.” 

The mon'i grinned from ear to ear 
and chattered a little. Then it glued 
itself belly-tight to the front of 
Scorp’s shirt and wrapped its arms 
and tail around his neck. Then the 
little joker went partially crazy. Look- 
ing over its shoulder, it laid a bale- 
ful eye on me and began to swear a 
purple streak. 

I was taken aback for fair. You’d 
have thought I was just getting ready 
to kick Scorp’s teeth out and the 
monk was not going to allow it. The 
monk called me names that would 
have curled another monk’s hair. I 
gaped in wonder until Scorp laughed 
and peeled the simian off like a plas- 
ter and gave him a mock-banana 
from the table. Scorp grinned. "Just 


a trick I’ve been teaching him. He’s 
a smart little devil. Picks up fast. I’ve 
taught him some other ones I’ll show 
jmu some time.” 

I wasn’t particularly interested in 
watching a monk do tricks. I was 
hotter on thinking up some tricks of 
my own to use on a couple of parties 
I could name. But I guess I wasn’t 
as smart as the monkey. I couldn’t 
think of any tricks. Any that hadn’t 
failed already. 

The sleep period had rolled around 
and I watched Scorp and Loopy get 
ready for bed. Scorp had made the 
monk a nightgown out of three sugar 
sacks and the monk put it on and got 
into its biscuit-bo.x bed. I thought, 
murder. A guy who was going to make 
a million in the space trade ending 
up making nightgowns for monkeys. 
Great stuff. 

Then I went to sleep myself. 

TT WAS three days later by the 
chronometer that Scorp and I got 
our chance. It came accidently — not 
one of those manipulated deals that 
always fell through. 

The food hadn’t been so good, ac- 
cording to Nicky, and she was in the 
galley raising hell. Scorp was getting 
ready to make a stew and the gravy 
was in a bowl on the table. The gor- 
geous Nicky said, "Let me taste that 
stuff. What do j’ou put in it — glue?” 

The gun was hanging at her side; 
the first time she’d lowered it that I 
could remember. Scorp, all innocence, 
said, "You want to taste it, baby?” 

"Don’t call me babj’, you stupid 
ass.” 

"Sorry — ^here.” And Scorp pushed 
the bowl of gravy into her face. We’d 
been together so long, there was kind 
of a contact between us — Scorp and 
me — -so I was there when the right 
time came. I snatched the gun out of 

her hand while she was clawing a 
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the gravy, and wrapped an arm 
around her pretty neck. 

But maybe there was something be- 
tween Mike and Nicky, too, because 
he barged in right at that second ready 
to flip a flouropellet at a likely target. 

I started to raise the gun but Nicky 
clamped thirty-two sharp teeth into 
my wrist and I had to shake loose. 
Scorp took his life in his hands and 
heaved the gravy bowl at Mike. Mike 
ducked, a merciless grin on his face, 
and I could see somebody’s number 
was up. 

As the gravy bowl crashed against 
the wall and Mike straightened to 
shoot the pellet, I got Nicky’s teeth 
out of my wrist and lifted her up and 
heaved her across the galley at Mike. 

If he’d been a gentleman he’d have 
caught her. It isn’t nice to let a lady 
land by herself. But Mike ducked out 
of the way and Nicky hit the wall 
w’ith a thud that started Loopy chat- 
tering from his spot on the ice box. 

I clawed for the gun trying to get 
in ahead of Nicky with the business. 
Scorp looked desperately around for 
something to throw, but he was fresh 
out of gravy bowls. Nicky moaned as 
she struggled to get her gorgeous body 
up off the floor. 

Then everybody froze. 

It must have been an interesting 
tableau there in the galley. Nicky 
with the pellet almost ready to leave 
his fingers. Scorp hunting for a hole. 
Me with the gun halfway up and 
Nicky all uncovered and undignified. 
Frozen. 

The radar signal did it. It whined 
out over the intercom to which it 
was always hooked; a high whining 
signal. The boat we rode in had the 
latest thing in deflectors. When the 
ship and an asteroid came close to- 
gether, one of them turned away; 
whichever was the smallest. The sig- 
nal siren meant that the obstruction 


was the only thing that wouldn’t 
swing out; another ship. 

'T’HE TRUCE was instant and mu- 
tual. We crowded for the door in 
a pack. Mike made it through first 
and I followed with Nicky limping 
along behind me. I remembered wish- 
ing, as I pushed past her, that there 
had been a gentleman aboard to give 
her a little help. Too bad there wasn’t. 

Scorp might have helped her but 
he had Loopy to think about and 
Loopy was more Important to him. 

We crowded into the pilot room 
and snapped on the fore and aft vi- 
deo plates. They both showed the 
same thing. 

Ships. 

A ship ahead and a ship behind; 
big black war cruisers, as vicious- 
looking as any I’d ever seen. And 
they meant business. Each of them 
was sending out three magnasleds and 
each magnasled carried a half dozen 
black-garbed warriors. 

While I stared at the place wonder- 
ing where such as these could have 
come from, the sleds moved in on us. 
In no time at all, the six craft were 
glued to our sides and the attack 
force was running over our hull. 

“Blast .off!” Mike yelled. “You 
goddam fooll Hit your power and 
let’s get out of here.” 

“We’ve got no power,” I told him. 
They’ve got our atom pile counter- 
acted from two sides. Turn on the 
power and we’d just be driving 
against ourselves.” 

“How the hell do you know that?” 

“From the sound of the slag 
tlirough the baffle plates. Can’t you 
hear the stuff whine as it fuses? It’s 
happened to me before.” 

Nicky was against the w'all, bloody 
where she’d ripped her skin in the 
fall. “They’re not in yet,” she snarled. 

But they were. This was an outfit 
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that knew its business. They must 
have used a hot-bore on our port, be- 
cause it was opening. We could hear 
the air valve hissing from the control 
room. 

“We got to do something,” Mike 
barked. “They’re cracking us. They’ll 
let our air out. We’re cooked.” 

“We’re inside an atmosphere,” 
Scorp said. “There’s the planet down 
in the corner of the plate. Anyhow, 
you could see none of the troops wore 
helmets.” Scorp stood oddly alert, 
stroking Loopy’s head, his face tense. 


TTE WAS RIGHT. We’d been in 
space so long we’d overlooked 
the absence of helmets on the in- 
vaders. 

Now they were coming down the 
companionway, and I’ll have to give 
Mike and Nicky credit. They weren’t 
cowards. Mike’s pellet got the first 
warrior who stuck a head in the door. 
The warrior kept right on coming — 
down toward the floor in a long pitch. 
When his face touched metal, he was 
dead. 


Nicky got the second one with her 
little gun she’d grabbed. The slug 
went through the black armor on 
the soldier, through his chest and out 
the bac’/t. It didn’t leave much inside. 

Scorp had reached out and grabbed 
my arm. “Get behind me,” he whis- 
pered — between me and the wall.” He 
w'as so close to the wall there wasn’t 
much room. When I stood flat-footed 
he snarled the order again: “Get be- 
hind me, you damned fool, if you 
want to go on living.” 

I got behind him just as the next 
soldier in burned a six-inch hole 
through Nicky’s lovely body. Mike 
weakened at the last minute. As Nicky 
went down he screamed and fell to 
his knees. The soldier blasted off his 
head with a spurt of green flame from 
the odd gun he carried. Blasted it off 


just as I heard Scorp whisper to the 
monkey, “Come on. Loopy. Into the 
Over My Dead Body act.” The monk 
responded. 

Glueing itself to Scorp’s shirt front, 
it turned its head and began giving 
the soldier hell in monk language. 

And the silly soldier listened. 

He did more than that — or rather 
they did. There were a half dozen of 
them in the room now and they all 
took one look at Loopy and dropped 
to their knees. Loopy kept on jabber- 
ing, scolding them, and so they went 
further. They bent over until their 
foreheads touched the floor. 

Scorp whispered. “Okay, Loopy. 
Good act.” The monk grinned and 
nestled against Scorp’s neck. Scorp 
turned to me and grinned also. “I 
was right, wasn’t I?” 

“Right about what?” I grunted. 
None of it made any sense to me. 

“That’s the trouble with you. Never 
ready to give a smart man credit. 
You got any green fire holes in you?” 

“No.” 

“Then I must have been right.” 

“I wouldn’t rob you of any glory,” 
I said, wiping my forehead. “You 
were right.” . - a, 

^ORPELLA, we found, was a neat 
little three-planet family around 
a small blue sun out beyond the 
Great Bear. That was where our 
blind routing had taken us — to Cor- 
pella. 

There was more to it than that, of 
course. And lucky for our hides, 
Scorp had put his money on the right 
legend. These people had come from 
Earth and found the new family some 
four or five hundred years before. 
They brought a rich oriental culture 
with them which had been diverted 
somewhat during the later centuries — • 
diverted by some very clever med- 
icine men, or whatever you’d call 
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them. Characters who brought mon- 
key worship to these people and made 
a very good thing for themselves. 

And there was even more. 

Scorp and I began learning about 
it when the warriors escorted us off 
the ship like a couple of visiting dig- 
nitaries. Not having the ball, I kept 
my mouth shut and went along. They 
didn’t pay too much attention to me. 
I figured I was kind of tolerated. All 
their attention was on the monkey 
that kept itself glued around Scorp’s 
neck. 

And it finally dawned on me that 
the monk was our passport to Corpella 
and a lot more years of life. It was 
driven home when Scorp whispered, 
“The nightgown and all the chin tick- 
ling is paying off now, pally. As long 
as I wear this monk for a necktie we 
keep from being made dead. Stick 
close.” 

I intended td. 

They moored our ship to hard 
gravity and took us down to one of 
the planets and into a city in an open 
air-car. We rolled along the avenues- 
close to the pavement, and on all 
sides the John and Jane Publics went 
down on their knees as we went by. 

“A pretty damn important mon- 
key,” I muttered. “Do all the monks 
on these planets rate this high?” 

“I’m not sure,” Scorp said, “but I 
think we’ll find I’m right in thinking 
there aren’t more than half a dozen 
in this whole three-planet world. 
Kind of a royal family, so to speak. 
And if I’m not wrong, we’ll find a 
damn solid and crooked bunch of 
phoney priests behind the whole 
thing. Those priests are our ace in 
the hole.” 

Scorp’s knowledge, W'e found, was 
accurate. We found the first priest, a 
joker in a long purple robe, waiting 
for us in front of a building that 
looked like some kind of a temple. 


We got out of the car and the first 
rub came when this priest character 
tried to get his mitts on Loopy. 

The monk w'ould have none of it 
and the character in the purple robe 
didn’t like it. But there was nothing 
he could do, evidently. So Loopy 
went with us into the luxurious apart- 
ment they had for important people. 

A short time later, four more of 
the robed clan came visiting, each 
with a monk on his shoulder. And 
there was great consternation- when 
Loopy began swearing at them. He 
wanted nothing to do with his rela- 
tives it seemed. 

The priests went away after that 
and Scorp said, “We’re in. Loopy is 
the top monk. I was banking on Cor- 
dat Singh kidnapping the top monkey 
for ransom. I didn’t think he’d settle 
for one of the younger ones.” 

I sat down on a bed that was like 
a cloud. “What do we do now?” I 
asked. 

Scorp grinned. “You want more 
than this?” 

“I want to get the hell away from 
this screwy world. I don’t like people 
that kowtow to monkeys. It’s not 
dignified.” 

Scorp kept on grinning. “I’ll see 
what I can do.” 

CCORP DID something a week 
later. One night he woke me up 
and whispered, “Come on. We’re tak- 
ing it on the lam.” 

I got dressed and outside there 
were a group of very shadowy fig- 
ures waiting for us. I got my guard 
up but it wasn’t necessary. They were 
pals. They had an air car for us and 
we rode to a little space cruiser and 
took off. It was pretty dark and I 
couldn’t get much of a look at the 
characters, but I had an idea who 
they were. 

.Then I noticed something and asked 
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Scorp, “Where's Loopy.” 

“Never mind about Loopy,” he 
whispered back. “Just keep your trap 
shut and take it easy.” 

I did and pretty soon we were back 
In our ship with the port locked and 
the jets hot. “Get it going,” Scorp 
said. 

A new plotting wasn’t necessary’. I 
had the monoflight plate Cordat Singh 
had used to get away from this world. 
I lined it up and gunned the jets. 

Then I went to find Scorp and lo- 
cated him in the galley counting 
junks of gold. He grinned. “Big mar- 
ket for this stuff. Happy days ahead, 
chum.” 

“How the hell — ” 

“I made a trip before I woke you 
up.” 

“I still don’t get it.” 

“The priests, you chump. They 
wanted to get rid of us bad. I made a 


deal.” 

“All this for Loopy?” 

“That’s what they think.” 

And Scorp went to the deep freeze 
and took out a lump that looked at 
first like a frozen turkey. A quick 
look showed it wasn’t. It was a mon- 
key. 

“Loopy,” Scorp said. “They don’t 
know he’s gone yet.” 

I said, “You play it dangerous, 
boy.” 

“You didn’t think I’d leave my pet 
monk with those heathens, did you? 
Besides, I don’t think there’ll be any 
trouble. The priests can ring in one 
of the others this time.” 

“But what if there is trouble?” 

“Then just gun those jets, boy. 
Gun those jets.” 

So I went out and gunned the jets 
some more. 

THE END 



T here are few things about the stars 
that can be said with absolute cer- 
tainty; of these, one of the most certain is 
the knowledge that unquestionably our o'vra 
star, old Sol, is powered by the conversion 
of hydrogen into helium. This reaction, 
thermonuclear as it is called, is the basis 
of the pronosed “H-bomb.” For twenty 
years we’ve knowrr that this has been going 
on in the Sun and in most other stars as 
well. Now we’re on the verge of reproduc- 
ing it on Earth. Whether the results will 
be as gratifying is questionable — but we’ve 
got to try! 

No man can get the faintest idea of how 
tremendous is the energy generation in the 
Sun. We can measure it, study it and re- 
produce it in a fragmentary way, but we 
can’t possibly imagine its inconceivable 
vastness. And it all stems from a simple, 
humble process summarized in a few triv- 
ial symbols. At the root of the whole 
method is the famous Einstein equation 
stating that mass is converted into energy 
and giving the exchange rate — very in- 
flated! All that happens basically is that 
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when you compress four hydrogen atoms 
into one helium atohi, the protons and elec- 
trons and neutrons fit nicely together ex- 
cept that, like an amateur automobile 
mechanic, you have a little bit of mass left 
over. But that mass doesn’t remain around 
as such — it is immediately converted by 
soma not-understood process into radiant 
energy. And that’s the power of the Sun-^ 
or hydrogen bomb! It’s as simple as tEat. 
Actually there are a few more complex 
details, such as the catalytic effect of car- 
bon and a series of reactions involving in- 
termediate stages with beryllium, but in 
essense it’s “hydrogen-to-helium-with-mass- 
left over”. 

It doesn’t take a super-powered mind to 
sea the usefulness of abstract old astrono- 
my, that “impractical” science. It was the 
first science studied by Man: let us hopo 
that it won’t be the last also! Bringing 
a chunk of the Sun down to Earth is lik» 
Prometheus playing with fire, but this 
time with a fire that can sweep a planet 
clean! 

' Oimr Snyder 
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GUARANTEED DIPPED IN WATER 
FROM THE LUCKY SAINT’S WELL 

AS LUCK BRINGER. 

“Anoiher writes: “ Since the War my wife and I have been 
dogged by persistent ill-luck, and we seemed to be sinking 
lower and lower. One day someone sent us a Joan the Wad. 
We have never found out who it was, but coincidence if you 
like, within a week I got a much better job and my wife had 
some money left her. Since then we have never looked back 
and, needless to say, swear by ' Queen Joan.* ** 

AS PRIZEWINNER. 

A^oung man wrote us only last week: “ For two years I 
entered c<Natp«tK:..»ns without luck, but since getting Joan the 
Wad 1 have freouently been successful although I have not 

won a big prize, but I know that , who won £2,000 in a 

competition, hat one because 1 gave it to him. When he won 
Ws £2,000, he gave me £100 for myself, so you sec I have 
cause to bless * Queen Joan.* ’* 


JOAN THE WAD 

is the Lucky Cornish Piskey 
who Sees All, Hears All, Does All. 

JOAN THE WAD is Queen of the Lucky Cornish 
Piskeya. Thousands of persons all over the world 
claim that Joan the Wad has brought them Wonder- 
ful Luck in the way of Health, Wealth and Happiness. 

HISTORY FREE FOR A STAMP. 

If you will send me your name and address, a x/- 
stamp and a stamped addressed envelope for reply, 
1 will send you a history of the Cornish Piskey folk, 
and the marvellous miracles they accomplish. 
JOAN THE WAD is the QUEEN of the Lucky 
Cornish Piskeys, and with whom good luck and good 
health always attend. 

AS HEALER. 

One Lady writes: “My sister suffered very badly for 
years, but since I gave her a Joan the Wad to keep near her 
she is much easier. Do you think this is due to Joan or the 
Water from the lucky Well ? ** 

AS MATCHMAKER. 

A young girl wrote and informed me that she had had 
scores of boy friends, but it was not until she had visited 
Cornwall and taken Joan back with her that she met the boy 
of her dreams, and as they got better cquainicd sht 
discovered he also has Joan the Wad. 

AS SPECULATOR. 

A man writes: “ 1 had some shares that for several years 
1 couldn’t give away. They were i/- shares and all of a 
sudden they went up in the market to 7/9. I happened to be 
staring at Joan the Wad. Pure imagination, you may say, but 
I thought I saw her wink approvingly. I sold out, reinvested 
the money at greater profit and have prospered ever since.” 


J OAN THE WAD’S achievements are unique. Never before was such a record placed before the Public. Ask 
yourself if you have ever heard of anything so stupendous. You have not. Results are what count, and these 
few Extracts from actual letters are typical of the many hundreds that are received, and from which we shall 
publish selections from time to time. We unreservedly GUARANTEE that these letters were absolutely 
spontaneous, and the originals are open to inspection at JOAN’S COTTAGE. Send at once for full information 
about this PROVED Luck Bringer. You, too, may benefit in Health, Wealth and Happiness to an amazing extent. 


“SUNDAY GRAPHIC” PICTURE PUZZLE. 

No. 175. — “ Dear Joan the Wad, 1 received this week 
cheque for £71. 8s. 7d. My share of the £1,000 Prize 
of the * Sunday Graphic * Picture Puzzle. I have 
been near winning before, but you have brought me 
iust the extra luck I wanted.” — F. T.. Salisbury. 

WON £153. 17s., THEN £46. los. 3d. 

No. 191. — “ Genuine account of Luck . . . since receiv- 
ing Joan the Wad ... I was successful in winning 
£153. 17s. in the * People ’ Xword No. 17S and also 
the * News of the World * Xword No. 280, £46. los. 3d., 
also £i on a football coupon, which is amazing in 
itself, as all the luck came in one week.’’ A. B.. 
Leamington Spa. 

WINNERS OF £6. iis. id. 

No. 195. — “ My father, myself % nu my sister had the 
pleasure of winning a Crossword Puzzle in the 
‘Sunday Pictorial,* which came to £6. iis. xd^ 
which we put down to JOAN THE WAD, and we 
thank her very much.” — L. B., Exning. 

WON PRIZE OF £13. 13s. 

No. 214. — “ Arrival of your charm followed the very 
next day by the notification that I had won a prize of 
£13. X3a. in a Literary Competition.” — F. H. R., 
WalUngton. 

“ DAILY HERALD “ PICTURE CONTEST. 

No. 216. — “ Since having received JOAN THE WAD 1 
received cheque, part share in the * Daily Herald * 
Picture Contest, £3. is.” — M. F., Netting Hill. 


£30,000 WINNER. 

No. 222. — “ Mrs. A. . . . , of Lewisham, has just won 
£30,000 and says she has a JOAN THE WAD, so 
please send one to me.” — Mrs. V., Bromley. 

FIRST PRIZE “NUGGETS.” 

No. 238. — “ I have had some good luck since receiving 
JOAN THE . WAD. I have won First Prize in 

• ANSWERS ’ * Nuggets.’ I bad JOAN THE WAD in 
February, and I have been lucky ever since.” — Mrs. 
N. W., Wolvecbampton. 

WON “ DAILY MIRROR ” HAMPER. 

No. 245. — “ 1 have just had my first win since having 
JOAN THE WAD, which was a * DAILY MIRROR * 
HAMPER.” — E. M. F., Brentwood. 

WON “NUGGETS” £300. 

No. 257. — “ My husband is a keen Competitor in 

* Bullets ’ and * Nuggets.’ He had not any luck until I 
gave him JOAN THE WAD, when the first week he 
secured a credit note in ‘ Nuggets * and last week 
FIRST Prize in ‘Nuggets* £300. — Mrs. A. B., Salford. 

CAN ANYONE BEAT THIS ? 

No. 286. — “ Immediately after receiving my JOAN 
THE WAD 1 won a 3rd Prize In a local Derby Sweep, 
then 1 was given employment after seven months of 
idleness and finally had a correct forecast in Picture 
Puzzle * Glasgow Sunday Mail,* which entitles me to 
a share of the Prize Money.** — W. M., Glasgow, C.4. 


All you have to do is to send a I/- stamp (Savings Stamps accepted) and a stamped addressed envelope for the history to 

33, JOAN’S COTTAGE, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL. 


For Canada and U.S.A., send 50 cents for History, or 82 for both History and Mascot. 

For Australia, .^nmh Africa, New Zealand, Rhodesia, Barbados and other Colonies, send is. 6d. for History, or 8s. od. for 

both History and Mascot. 


INIERNATIONAL CORRESPOHDENCE SCHOOLS 




lilttK^SPECIAL 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
COURSES OF' INSTRUCTION 


Air-Conditioning 
Architecture 
Boilermaking 
Building Construction- 
Building Specifications 
Carpentry St Joinery 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemistry, I. & O. 

Civil Engineering 
Clerk of Works 
Coal Mining 
Concrete Engineering 
Diesel Engines 
Draughtsmanship 
Electrical Engineering 
Electric Power, Lighting, 

T ransmission and T raction 
Engineering Shop Practice 
Farming (Arable and 
Livestock) 

Fire Engineering 
Foremanship 
Fuel Technology 
Heating and Ventilation 
Horticulture 
Hydraulic Engineering 
llumination Engineering 
ndustrial Management 


Internal Combustion 
Engineering 
Mpinte/iance Eng. 

Marine Engineering 
Mechanical Drawing 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mining Engineering 
Motor Engineering 
Motor Mechanics 
Municipal Engineering 
Plastics 
Plumbing 

Production Engineering 
Quantity Surveying 
Radio Engineering 
Radio Service and Sales 
Refrigeration 
Sanitary and Domestic 
Engineering 
Sheet-Metal Work 
Steam Engineering 
Structural Steelwork 
Surveying (state which 
branch) 

Television Technology 
Welding, Gas and Electric 
Works Engineering 
Works Management 


TRAINING 

FOR SUCCESS IN MQDERN 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Commercial and Academic 


Accountancy 

Auditing 

Advertisement Copy Writing 
Advertising Management 
Business Management 
Commercial Art 


Commeraal Training 
Journalism 
Languages 
Salesmanship 
Sales Management 
Short- Story VWiti ng 


Examinations 

Technical, Commercial, Profeciional, R.S.A, and Civil| 
Service. Also Advertising Assoc.; t.S.M.A. and U.C.TJ 
in Salesmanship; l.ljt. in Foremanship; Royal Horticultiiral| 
Society and Gene*al Certificate of Education Exams. Stap 
yours on coupon. 

I.C.S. Students are coached until successful. Fees a^ij 
moderate and include all books required. 

Generous Discount to H. AA. Forces, 


, ^ 

THOUSANDS OF AMBiTiOUS 

MEN HAVE SUCCEEDED 

THROUGH I.C.S. HOME-STUDY 

COURSES. SO ALSO CAN YOU. I 

If you are willing to devote 
some of your leisure hours 
to study 

WE CAN TRAfN 
YOU FOR SUCCESS 

The successful man DOES 
to-day what the failure 
INTENDS doing to-morrow 

WRITE TO US NOW. 

The I.C.S. 

Dept. 201 B International Bldgs. 
Kingsway, LONDON, W.C.2 


•WRITE— OR USE THIS COUPON 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
S C H O'O L S 

Dept. 201B, INTERNATIONAL BUILDINGS 
KJNGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 

Plttas« tend frM booklet about l.CaS. Instruction in ^stato subject or | 
examination).. 


Name 

(Block Letters "PT^e) 
Addroaa 


Age . 
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Bombay 
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N. Ireland : 26 Howard Street, Belfast. 

South Africa: Dept. 1^,45 Shprtmarket Street, Cape Town. 
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